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TO THE HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 



RICHARD, 



BY DIVINE PERMISSION, 



LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD, 



AND CHANCELLOR OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 



THESE REMARKS, 



ON TWO SUBJECTS, IN WHICH THE SACRED ORDER TO WHICH 



HE BELONGS IS MOST ESPECIALLY CONCERNED, 



ARE, 



BY HIS KIND PERMISSION, 



AND IN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF MANY AND UNMERITED FAVOURS, 



MOST RESPECTFULLY AND GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED. 



NOTICE. 



The approbation which was bestowed on these papers 
on their appearance in the British Magazine, by per- 
sons whose opinion was in the highest degree valu- 
able, would have led to their immediate publication 
in a separate shape, had not the writer been with- 
held by personal considerations. The knowledge 
that views almost identical with those advocated in 
them, have gained ground in the highest places of 
the Church, and the hope that their publication may 
be useful at the present juncture, have in a great 
measure removed the objections which at first ex- 
isted; and they are therefore given to the public, with 
such alterations as better information has suggested, 
and the omission of such passages, as, however true 
in themselves, appeared likely to interfere with the 
writer's principal ends. 

Julyy 1840. 



ON INTERCOURSE 



WITH 



EASTERN CHURCHES, 



The communion of saints in the primitive church 
was kept up both in the bosom of each particular 
church and in the church at large. By the former, 
the Christians on each particular spot, or in each 
particular district, were kept together as one body ; 
by the latter, the Christians throughout the world 
were united in one. 

The Christians of each individual church were 
united by a common reception of baptism, by a 
habit of assembling together for divine worship, 
more etipecially that highest act of earthly worship, 
the holy communion, and by mutual sympathy and 
assistance in matters both temporal and spiritual. 
They were brought into communion by baptism; 
they were most especially kept in it by the ordi- 
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2 ON INTERCOURSE 

nance divinely appointed for that purpose, the Lord's 
supper. Their partaking together in one bread pre- 
served them in one body. 

This body, again, was not merely an aggregate of 
individuals, but a society, and as such under govern- 
ment ; and the holy communion kept the body not 
only united, but united under its governors. For it 
implied not only recipients but distributors; and 
the distributors were the pastors of the flock. It 
required a consecration; and none was empowered 
to consecrate but those who continued in union with 
the chief pastor in each church, i. e. the bishop. 
If they deserted his communion, or were excluded 
from it, they ceased to have a right to preside at 
the eucharist, or to distribute it to other believers. 
In this way each church continued one compact 
body ; and whoever was . not in union with it was 
known to be so. 

But besides this communion in the individual 
societies, there was a communion in the church at 
large. Every member of each particular church was 
a member of the church universal, and had a right 
to communion in every other church. The pastors 
likewise of particular churches held the same place 
in whatever part of the Christian world they hap- 
pened to be. These rights, however, were, as a 
matter of discipline, subject to restrictions, the 
object of which was the more effectually to preserve 
the unity of the whole body. Thus the chief pas- 
tors or bishops were united together by the delivery 
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WITH EASTEBN CHURCHES. 3 

to the neighbouring bishops, on their election, of a 
profession of faith, by being consecrated by other 
bishops, by admitting each other to officiate mutually 
at the eucharist, by meeting in synods, and frequently 
by being subject to the same metropolitan. They 
could not officiate in another diocese without the 
consent of the bishop of that diocese, unless he had 
come under the charge of heresy or schism ; neither 
could they receive any of his clergy without his 
consent. 

These latter again were subject to the bishop to 
whose diocese they were ordained; they could do 
nothing in it contrary to his will ; they could not 
remove to another diocese without his consent, and 
letters credential ; and if they officiated in another 
diocese without the consent of the bishop of it, they 
were equally guilty of irregularity and schism. 

The laity of the church were liess restricted ; but 
they could not daim to be admitted in another 
church without letters recommendatory from their 
own bishop. This, however, appears to have been 
simply to avoid imposition, and therefore was pro- 
bablj not enforced except when imposition was 
feared. 

All these regulations tended to preserve unity of 
doctrine and harmony of feeling, with mutual sym- 
pathy, throughout the catholic church. 

The former part of the communion of saints has 
been preserved in particular churches; but in the 
church universal it has been well nigh lost. It is 
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4 ON INTERCOURSE 

true that the Christians of most churches pray for 
each other in a body, as members of the whole 
church ; but this does not bring the various parts of 
the church together in a visible, tangible commu- 
nion. The ordinance recognised in the Scripture as 
that by which we are or ought to be united is, the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, the hdy communion. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the communion of 
saints in the church at large can be complete until 
we return to the state of things which prevailed in 
the first ages, when every apostolic church admitted 
to the participation of that ordinance all who had the 
right of communion in any such church. That this is 
not the case at present it would be idle to question. 
We, it may be, should admit to our communion 
those who have the right to it in any comnmnity 
preserving the apostolical succession; but how few 
members of the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian, or 
Abyssinian churches would desire to communicate 
with us? Few of us, likewise, it is to be feared, 
would have the wish to partake of their communion, 
even where no conscientious impediment exists ; 
nay, in all the churches subject to Rome, we, in 
common with most other churches, are debarred 
from so doing, until we consent to condemn our 
mother church of schism and heresy, and to be sepa- 
ratists in our own country. But few of us, it is to be 
feared, greatly regret that it is not otherwise. We 
look down upon the ancient foreign churches as too 
corrupt and suj)erstitious for us to think of uniting 
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WITH EASTERN CHURCHES. O 

with them in divine worship, even where we are not 
debarred. If we can carry abroad our own clergy, 
and our own worship, we are satisfied. We seek no 
communion with others. 

Now, how different is this state of things from 
that which prevailed in the early ages ! Then every 
orthodox Christian found a home in whatever part 
of the church he happened to be. The only impedi- 
ment to hx^ feeling himself at home was difference of 
language ; but this was no hindrance to his being 
received with open arms, and admitted to every 
Christian privilege to which he was entitled in his 
native country ; and if he mastered the language of 
the country he visited, everything was open to him. 
There were differences of usage, but to these he 
would conform. There were differences in the 
wording and arrangement of liturgies ; but the same 
great divisions and subjects of devotion appeared in 
all. A short period of residence, and he forgot that 
he was a stranger. 

How much does it appear to be desired that this 
state of things should be revived ! Surely it must 
tend to strengthen the Christian cause if those with- 
out the church could see that Christians, wherever 
they are, unite in one faith and in one worship. 
Surely it must tend likewise to the internal improve- 
ment of the church. There is scarcely any .church 
in which there are not some inveterate errors of dis- 
cipline or practice. We in particular have lost the 
discipline of primitive times : would it not help to 
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revive it amongst ourselves to associate with mem- 
bers of the Greek church, in which it is in a degree 
preserved? Most of the elder churches, on the 
other hand, have fallen into corruptions j&om which 
we have been happily delivered : would it not tend 
to their improvement to be united more intimately 
with us, and thus to see the advantages of reforming 
their own institutions ? We have lost those habits 
of mortification of the flesh as a religious duty which i 

the Christians of apostolical times practised ; whilst 
the Eastern churches have retained them : would it I 

not be aa advantage to us if intercourse brought ; 

their example more before us ? On the other hand, 
they lay an undue stress on the mere outward act : 
would they not l^arn from us to give it its due place ? 
to make it a means of discipline, instead of an act in 
itself meritorious ? The advantage, however, in the 
way of improvement, would probably be more on 
their side than on ours, although it does not become 
us to be too confident. But if so, will not our active 
sympathy for them quicken piety amongst ourselves? 
Nay, will it not strengthen the cause of religion 
amongst ourselves, to see it reviving in other 
churches ? Indeed, in looking at the present im- 
proved prospects of the church of England, and the 
healtbier state of feeling how prevalent within her 
pale, it. will, I imagine, be acknowledged that a very 
large share of it is to be attributed to the sympathy 
which has been called forth for others, — ^for the 
heathen, for the ignorant at home, for our colonies, 
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for the increasing towns destitute of church accom- 
modation. The kindly and warm feelings we have 
been led to entertain for others have quickened to 
life the torpid germs of good in ourselves, and raised 
the standard of conduct itself amongst us. 

That the Greek and Eastern churches have great 
claims upon our sympathy has long been evident to 
many in this country. Inhabiting the countries in 
which the gospel itself arose and spread most suc^ 
cessfiilly at the very beginning; the scene of the 
labours of those first missionaries of the faith whose 
history has come down to us in fullest particularity ; 
being themselves, as churches, lineal descendants of 
those planted by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John ; 
the theatre of all the great transactions in the his- 
tory of the primitive church ; the arena of the exer- 
tions and sufferings of the great names of Christian 
antiquity, of Ignatius and Polycarp, of Justin and 
Clement, of Athanasius, Basil, and the Gregories, and 
Ohrysostom, — to whom the church of England looks 
back as the fathers of its Reformation ; these are 
sufficient reasons why we should look towards them 
with gratitude, and affectibn, and respect. But they 
have more touching claims on us still. They are 
sunk and degenerated. Though abhorring the name 
of idolatry, they pay religious reverence to pictures 
and raised figures. Though strict in the observance 
of fasts, fraud and bloodshed are accounted venial 
offences. Their worship has become unintelligible 
to the people, and instead of being a spiritual service 
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is overloaded with minute forms and empty shoivs. 
The ONE Mediator is almost forgotten, and his 
mother and other saints have usurped his place. 
The churches no longer resound vnth the word of 
the sacred preacher. The Lord's day is become a 
season of business or pleasure. 

Again, large portions of them are degraded and 
oppressed by Turkish tyranny. Their lives and pro- 
perty are at the mercy of despotic misrule or popular 
outbreaks. Their very bishops and patriarchs hold 
their stations at the will of the infidel, and are 
deposed or elevated at his pleasure ^ 

In the midst, however, of these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, they are not irremediably sunk. In- 
stances of martyrdom for conscience' sake are not 
infrequent. There is a general acquaintance with 
the facts and doctrines of the gospel which will 
scarcely be found even in this country. There is 
a willingness to receive information ; and not merely 
that, but a thankful reception of the Scriptures in 
the ancient and vernacular tongues. The clergy, 
though poor, are frequently able to cope in argu- 
ment with the average of English clergymen, and 
recognise the holy Scriptures as the ultimate 
standard of appeal. 

* Instances of the deposition of the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople at the mere will of the Turkish emperor, must be 
familiar to every well-informed person. The last instance, 
of very recent occurrence, is melancholy in every point of 
view. See Appendix. No. T. 
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WITH EASTERN CHURCHES. 9 

There are likewise bonds of union already subsist- 
ing between us, if not utterly broken through by 
recent mistakes on our part. They retain the three 
sacred orders of bishops, priests, and deacons ; and 
their distinction is preserved even more strictly 
than with us. They practise a discipline which we 
recognise. They have, like us, an ancient liturgy, 
and they even admire our own. Tliey have the 
same creeds as ourselves. Their doctrine of the 
sacrament of baptism is the same as our own ; and 
although many of them hold the error of transub- 
stantiation in the eucharist, yet many agree with us, 
the question being with them an open one. They 
hold the same combined standard of Scripture and 
antiquity which our own church recognises. They, 
like us, protest against the usurpations of the Roman 
bishops. They do not believe in purgatory; and 
although in regard to the reverence paid to pictures 
they practically are in the same error as they, yet it 
is not bound upon them by any public authority; 
and the very circumstance that they prof ess to abhor 
idolatry opens a way for a reformation. Persons 
high in their church have paid religious visits to 
this country, or held intercourse with it. Finally, 
they have been accustomed till of late to look to us 
with almost entire confidence. Can more be neces- 
sary to lead us to look to them with interest ? 

And indeed the fact is, that they have inspired 
great interest in the religious and well-informed 
amongst us. In the time of Charles the First, there 
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was a friendly correspondence between Dr. Abbott, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Cyril Lucar, Pa^ 
triarch of Constantinople. The patriarch was 
strongly disposed to reform his church, and pro- 
moted the translation of the Scriptures. He lost 
his life through the opposition he made to the union 
of the Greek church with Rome. The interest was 
revived in the reign of Charles II. by Sir Paul 
Bicaut, English consul at Smyrna, who published in 
1679 an account of " The Present State of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches ;" by Dr. Smith, 
then chaplain to the British embassy at Constanti- 
nople, who published in 1680, both in English »id 
in Latin, an " Account of the State of the Greek 
Church." After the Revolution, a correspondence 
was opened between the nonjurors, calling them- 
selves the Catholics of England, and the bishops of 
the Greek church, vnth a view to a union ; and 
subsequently attention was kept up by Dr. Covel, in 
1722, by his " Account, vnth Reflections on their 
Doctrines and Discipline." 

The subject appears to have slept till the present 
century, when the attention of the Church Mission- 
ary Society wias drawn to the subject by the inter- 
course opened through the Bible Society, and in 1815 
they appointed an English clergyman, Mr. Jowett, to 
reside at Malta, and to travel in the Mediterranean ; 
and from that time to this they have been employed 
with much solicitude and perseverance, and with a 
certain measure of success, in endeavouring to revive 
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religion amongst the Christians bordering on the 
Mediterranean. And no doubt one great circum- 
stance which has given the Church Missionary and 
Bible Societies such a hold on the sympathies of a 
large body of churchmen, even of those who have 
not felt at liberty to join them, is the interest inspired 
by the narratives of intercourse with Greek and 
Eastern Christians. 

More recently, the Christian Knowledge Society has 
taken up the subject, and availed itself of the opportu** 
nity afforded by the late expedition to the Euphrates 
to obtain information as to the condition of the 
churches bordering on that great river, and to offer 
assistance \ As the subject is yet, with regard to that 
society, in its in&ncy, it appears a proper period to con- 
sider more distinctly the principles upon which our 
intercourse with them should be carried on; and 
these we must establish with reference to two points — 
1st, the general one of endeavouring to re-establish 
intercommunion between ourselves and the Eastern 
churches ; and 2nd, the particular one of endeavour- 
ing the reformation or improvement of any of them 
with which we may have any influence. 

Now, in regard to both, it is obvious that our only 
hope of success rests upon our finding some ground 
which we can occupy in common, some principles 
upon which we shall all agree. It is true, and it is 
most happy, that we all agree in accounting the holy 

' Its Foreign Translation Committee has likewise a valuable 
agent in the Mediterranean. 
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Scriptures the standard of doctrine ; and that the 
whole of the Eastern Christians approve the general 
reading of them in the vernacular languages. This 
has been most fully ascertained by the agents of the 
Bible Society, and by all other persons who have 
attempted to distribute it. But in deducing doe- 
trine from Scripture, they have little idea of the 
modern resource of criticism ; for learning, according* 
to our notion of it, they have little. For doctrine, 
and for discipline, and worship, their practical resource 
is the tradition of the present church. Still, in mat- 
ters of practice they are open to conviction from 
Scripture as individuals, and they are not so bound 
to superstitious usages of their church as that schism 
would necessarily follow from abandoning them. 
But if the tradition of the present church is called 
in question, the professed resort of the clergy is, 
equally with ourselves, to primitive tradition; and 
they reverence it so much that it appears almost, if 
not quite, to be on an equal footing with the Scrip- 
tures. Now it so happens, that ail their worst super- 
stitions are condemned by antiquity ; so that by 
means of an authority, which is in their eyes sacred, 
we have the means of overthrowing every thing really 
antiscriptural in their present practice. Again, in all 
points of necessary doctrine they already agree with 
us, and a reference to antiquity presents the means 
of a perfect agreement. The tone of mind of their 
clergy is much debased, but primitive models may be 
found to which we may recal them. Lastly, a real 
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following of primitive tradition will lead them to 
put it in its proper place, and make it ancillary to 
Scripture, not equal to it, or virtually superseding it. 

But, in order to our being able to take them to 
that ground eifectively, we must go to it ourselves, 
not merely for the sake of argument with them, as 
some say our reformers did towards the Romanists, 
but frankly and cordially, with a real deference to it, 
and a sincere adoption of its spirit. For we have to 
deal with compact, well-organized bodies of men ; it 
is our wish to unite with them not ourselves merely 
but our successors ; to influence them not merely for 
a time, but permanently. We must therefore adopt 
principles, and proceed upon views and feelings, which 
are likely to be permanent in both churches, to re- 
commend themselves to the highest authorities in 
the eastern, and to be such as both we can at all 
times appeal to and they are likely at all times to 
recognise, and to be able to press upon their subor- 
dinates every where to an indefinite period. And we 
must be sensible that, next to the Scriptures, and as 
explanatory of them, and following up their spirit, 
there is nothing we can mutually appeal to but the 
canons of the primitive church, and the consent of 
early fathers. We must fall back, as our reformers 
did, upon ancient primitive principles ; none other, 
common to us and them, are they likely to recognise, 
and none other must we attempt to act upon. 

For if we do, although they may at first in their 
simplicity receive us on account of our mutual 
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recognition of the supreme authority of holy 
Scripture, of our mutual possession of an apostolical 
church government and liturgies, and our mutual 
rejection of the authority of Rome, yet, Mrhen in 
course of time they discover that our private judg- 
ment, or the authority of our own church, is oar 
ultimate standard of interpretation and of discipline^ 
they must necessarily hecome jealous of us, and alien- 
ated from us. And after such a spirit has once 
taken root amongst them, we shall he further from 
nnion with them than we are even now : for now v^e 
are simply not united in outward communion ; tfaeii, 
we should be severed in heart and feeling. Again, if 
we should succeed in attaching only a portion of them 
to us, we may succeed in reviving interior religion for 
a time amongst that portion, but we shall inevitably 
make schisms amongst them. Our adherents will go 
to the length of our dissenting communities, and, as 
a matter partly of conscience and partly of feeling, 
will set up formally new communities holding prin- 
ciples hostile even to our own. This will re-act upon 
the churches, will wed them more firmly to their er- 
rors, and alienate them permanently from us. Thus we 
shall have separated the whole of them from us : or 
if, which is extremely improbable, we should succeed 
in inoculating the whole of those churches with our 
personal views, — as they vrill not be those upon which 
our church was reformed, nor those permanently 
recognised by it, although we may for a time both 
reform them and keep them in union with us, — we 
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shall have established principles amongst them which 
shall either ultimately lead to schisms amongst them- 
selves, or to the estrangement of the whole body of 
them from thus. 

These principles, then, will lead us in the first 
place to treat those churches not only as independent 
churches, but also, whatever their defects, as equal 
in rank and station to our own; and will conse- 
quently, as indeed good feeling and policy equally 
would, prevent us from addressing them in any thing 
like a tone of dictation. Indeed, considering that 
Jerusalem is the mother see of the Christian world, 
that Antioch and . Alexandria were probably made 
settled churches by St. Peter or under his direction, 
that Constantinople was long the metropolis of the 
Roman empire, and that these four have been metro- 
politan sees for so many ages ; considering likewise 
that almost all the churches of the East can ascertain 
an early apostolical foundation ; it may be reasonably 
expected that a degree of deference should be ren- 
dered to them greater than our own churches can 
claim. This would be more especially the case when 
simple clergymen conduct the intercourse. Surely 
they ought to yield the same respect to eastern pre- 
lates, merely as prelates, which they render to their 
own. Influence, our political position, and still more 
our wealth, may give us, as they did to Rome in 
primitive days ; but superiority upon ancient princi- 
ples we can have none, and we must avoid the 
appearance of claiming it. We murt approach them 
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as brethren, and frankly and cordially own them in 
some respects our superiors; for they inhabit the 
earliest seats of our common religion, and some of 
their churches were famous in the earth when ours 
was scarcely heard of. Better knowledge we maj 
have ; in learning and Christian cultivation we maj 
be superior ; (although even there our superiority has 
been much overrated ;) but if we have had greater 
advantages we must show the fruit of them by our 
meekness and charity. We must not send out mis- 
sions of avowed instruction and advice, but of frater- 
nity, and concord, and assistance. It may be that in 
many cases their ignorance and superstition are deep, 
but if so the greater will be their selfnsatisfaction 
and obstinacy; and we must be careful how, by 
showing our perception of these deficiencies too 
strongly at first, we awaken prejudice or excite hos- 
tility, which may throw back our re-union a hundred 
years. 

For the same reason, it would appear undesirable 
so to present our liturgy to them, as though we pro- 
posed it as a pattern for their imitation. It is true 
that theirs are disfigured with superstitions and over- 
loaded with ceremonies from which ours is free. 
But, on the other hand, theirs are fixed in their 
reverence by the venerable names of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, and even older and apostolical 
names ; they contain much matter of the highest and 
purest devotion, and large portions of them are of 
unquestionable primitive antiquity. It is therefore 
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not to be expected that they should discard forms so 
recominended to them for one which, as a whole, is 
of recent date, although many parts of it are of un- 
known antiquity. Neither in truth is it altogether 
desirable. The reformation of our own worship was 
not effected by the wholesale adoption of a foreign 
liturgy, but by the gradual amelioration of the do- 
mestic one. It appears, therefore, most prudent to 
leave them to adopt the same plan, that they should 
be first led to retrench whatever is decidedly un- 
scripturaP, and, if other alterations should afterwards 
appear requisite, that they should be sought, if pos- 
sible, in the language of their ancient writers, or con- 
structed by their own bishops ; for it should always 
be borne in mind, that in the primitive church the 
bishops were the absolute arbiters of the public devo- 
tion of their dioceses. Translations of our Prayer Book 
may be and are useful, to show to them that we are 
catholic in spirit and usages, and to suggest what are 
the objectionable parts of their own; but ours is still, 
as a whole, the work of men. We must be sensible 
that its arrangements are not without inconvenience, 

^ It is remarkable, that in the customary liturgies of the Greek 
church the greater part of the superstitious matter occurs in those 
prayers which are appointed to be repeated by the deacon whilst 
the priest is occupied in the mystic service in the closed chancel. 
If, therefore, they could be persuaded to open the screens of their 
chancels, and to return to the primitive custom by which the 
priest prayed aloud, a considerable portion of what is objection- 
able would fall at once. 

C 
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and that in remodelling it alterations were made 
beyond what our principles required ; as for instance, 
in the omission of the prayer of oblation. By follo\F- 
ing the plan suggested; they may perhaps avoid mis- 
takes or defects into which we have fallen, and at all 
events they will by this means undoubtedly carry 
their people more completely with them. 

Adherence to primitive principles will also prevent 
our attempting anything which may disturb the ex- 
isting relations of the various orders of the clergy of 
those churches to each other, or the dependence of 
the laity upon the clergy. We have a warning, both 
in Scotland and in the protestant churches on the 
continent of Europe, of the danger of making the 
inferior clergy the reformers of the superior, the laity 
the reformers of their teachers. By acting in this 
spirit, they adopted such measures as have prevented 
them from being complete churches of Christ, or ad- 
mitted to full communion by us, even to this day ^ 
And how lamentable would it be if vjre, who have 
been privileged with a reformation without any ma- 
terial departure from sound principles, should so act 
as to infrise a spirit of insubordination into any 
ancient church, or lead any of its members to cast 
off their subjection to those whom, whatever their 
deficiencies, Christ's lavjr has placed over them. Our 
wisdom, therefore, will be in all cases to respect 
existing authorities, not to attempt to gain influence 

^ I am not here expressing any opinion^ but speaking of 
simple /ac/«, testified by the disciph'ne of our Church. 
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over subordinates without the sanction of superiors, 
and most carefully to leave the laity to be enlight- 
ened by the increasing intelligence and piety of those 
to \vhose pastoral care, and not to ours, the provi- 
dence of God has committed them. Even if we 
should encounter distrust, and opposition, and slan- 
der, this ought not to drive us into unchurchmanlike 
courses ; but we should learn to wait upon Him who 
ruleth over his Universal Church, who wieldeth the 
hearts of all, and in whose hand are the issues of all 
things, until he shall open to us opportunities of re- 
newing our efforts upon sound and secure principles. 
Furthermore, as we would avoid any conduct which 
may lead the Christians of those ancient churches 
into new schisms, so likewise ought those of us who 
go amongst them to avoid schismatical acts in our 
own persons. If we go as clergymen, we ought 
surely to remember that we are ministers of the 
CathoUc Church. And then what is the primitive 
discipline, applicable to our case, still recognized 
amongst ourselves ? Can one of us consistently with 
our own discipline enter the diocese of a bishop, in 
amity with our bishops, and act independently of 
him ? Can we go and collect a congregation within 
his diocese, and set up a mode of worship to which 
his sanction has not been sought, and an altar rival 
to his altar? Surely, if a clergyman of the British 
church enters a foreign Christian country whose 
church is in friendship with ours, he should first if 
possible place himself in communion with its bishop, 

c2 
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and do no act of a clergyman without his sanction 
and concurrence. And even if long-established usag-e 
may justify us in ministering to our fellow-country- 
men there independently of him, surely no persua- 
sion of the superiority of our spiritual condition can 
justify us in attempting to withdraw his flock from 
his communion for the purpose of attaching them to 
ours. 

Again, we all know that the clergy of non-episcopal 
churches are not permitted to officiate conjointly 
with us, and the same discipline prevails all through 
the East. If, therefore, any missionaries of such 
communions should be found in those countries, pru- 
dence, to say the least, would require that we should 
abstain from recognizing them as clergymen, by ad- 
mitting them to share divine offices with us. For if 
we act otherwise, we contravene all primitive disci- 
pline as well as our own ; we give to those persons, 
as far as lies in our power, influence which they will 
and must use to generate schisms ; we prejudice the 
ancient Christians against us, and deprive ourselves, 
and it may be all other members of our church, of 
the power of being permanently useful to them. 

One more point I will bring forward. In the 
primitive church, every clergyman was subject to 
his bishop until by his consent removed to another 
diocese ; and the principle is, as every clergyman 
knows, daily acted upon in the internal administra- 
tion of our own church. If a clergyman has to 
remove to another diocese, his removal has to be 
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sanctioned by his own bishop, from whom he carries 
letters testimonial to the bishop whose diocese he 
enters. Has not the omission of such a practice, 
primitive and catholic as it is, a tendency to discredit 
missions from this country? How can we justify 
ourselves if, as private clergymen, or agents of a 
society, or by acting in conjunction with a society, 
we act abroad in disregard of primitive discipline 
daily recognised at home ? At all events, why should 
we throw away, if it can be obtained, the advantage 
we should gain with the bishops of other churches, 
if authorized by our own metropolitan and ordinary, 
together with the benefit of episcopal control over 
clergymen abroad as well as at home ? 

Having pointed out some errors which it appears 
highly important to avoid, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted now to suggest some rules in accordance 
with primitive maxims, by which our probable inter- 
course with eastern churches may be so conducted 
as to prepare the way for the restoration of com- 
plete intercommunion between ourselves and them, 
and thei^^ ultimate purification. 

First, then, it appears desirable that, for the 
future, no religious mission, nor any permanent re- 
sidence of a clergyman of our church should be 
undertaken without the explicit sanction of the 
bishop and metropolitan to whom he is subject. 

2ndly, That every clergyman so sent abroad should 
carry letters credential from his own bishop and 
metropolitan, specifying the objects of his mission 

3 
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or residence, and requeuing the sanction of the 
metropolitan and bishop of whatever province or 
diocese he may enter. 

3dly, That steps should be taken for the purpose 
of placing the English congregations abroad in coboi- 
munion with the bishops in whose territories they 
are locally situated, still on the understanding that 
they shall use the English liturgy, and be under 
bishops of the English church. 

4thly, That any clergyman who ministers to the 
English residents should, with consent of their 
bishops, open his communion to their clergy, desire 
their assistance in baptisms and the like in his own 
absence, and in every thing endeavour to make it 
appear that they are members and ministers of one 
Church Catholic. 

5thly, That where a clergyman is sent merely to 
collect information, and to establish friendly rela^ 
tions between ourselves and them, he should offer 
himself to their communion, be ready to minister in 
their churches and according to their rites, so far as 
he innocently can, and perform no act of the sacred 
ministry without their concurrence. 

6thly, That if he should be sent with a view to a 
permanent residence, in order to assist them and 
promote their welfare, he should likewise, with the 
consent and advice of his own original superiors, 
place himself frankly and entirely imder the metro- 
politan and bishop of the place in which he has 
fixed his abode, make himself, if permitted, one of 
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his clergy, identify himself as much as possible with 
them, adopt their habits and customs so far as he 
lawfully can, and wait for and discreetly avail him- 
self of those opportunities of enlightening and pre- 
paring their minds which divine Providence will be 
sure sooner or later to open to him. 

Lastly, That if it should be his lot to witness a 
desire on the part of any of the members of those 
churches for the removal of errors and abuses, whilst 
he thankfully cherishes such a desire, he should not 
only not lend himself too hastily to the accomplish- 
ment of such a reformation, but restrain and hold 
back the eagerness of others, until it can be done in 
all main respects after the pattern of the English 
Reformation; that is, by the common authority of 
the chief pastors of the church, with the concurrence 
of the civil power where it is Christian, after the 
model of primitive usage, and in that safe and 
gradual manner which shall carry all hearts along 
with it. 

By proceeding in this spirit we may hope, by the 
blessing of the great Head of the church, gradually 
to restore the complete union and communion which 
formerly subsisted between the various branches of 
the catholic church,, and to promote we know not 
what blessed ends of the allrpervading Spirit in the 
purification of them all ; whilst, if we act merely 
according to.oiir own judgment, without reference 
to primitive maxims, we, or those who come after 
us, may have to deplore that we have deepened 
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existing jealousies, or sown the se^ds of schisms and 
divisions of which none may see the termination. 

These are cautions and rules suggested by medita- 
tion upon primitive usage and the actual condition 
of the eastern churches as well as our own ; but it 
is impossible to apply them now for the first time to 
our intercourse with them, the more especially as a 
missionary society, composed of bishops, clergy, and 
laymen of our church, — I mean, the Church Mission^ 
ary Society^ — has long had a mission in the Mediter- 
ranean. But as a new mission has now commenced 
its operations under the auspices of a society more 
closely connected with the church as a body, and 
more perfectly representing it; and as the history 
of the former mission vnll be found to illustrate 
what has been already said, both by a formal recog^ 
nition of some of these principles and by acting in 
contravention of some, I think it will be useful to 
enter into a short review of its proceedings. We 
shall thus be enabled to gain practical light from 
the exertions of a body of men whose zeal, piety, 
activity, and disinterestedness, no one acquainted 
with them will be disposed to call in question, how- 
ever he may be constrained to differ from them, 
whether in principle or in detail. 

In the year 1815 ^ this society appointed an 
English clergyman, named Jowett, as their agent in 
the Mediterranean; and I think that it must be 

^ Advertisement to Jowett's Christian Researches. 
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frankly confessed that, considering the wide ground 
they embraced, and that they had not the advantage 
of being under the patronage of the church autho- 
rities, their plans were judicious, their agent admi- 
rably qualified for his post, and the spirit of their 
instructions to him highly commendable in the main. 
In particular, it is impossible to read Mr. Jowett's 
earlier communications with the society without 
being struck with the excellent temper and sound 
judgment they exhibit. We shall have occasion to 
refer to them hereafter. 

His attention was directed to three classes of per- 
sons; the eastern Christians, the Mahometans, and 
the Jews. His objects with regard to the former 
were to take all opportunities of establishing friendly 
relations with them, to learn their language, to 
obtain the education of youth, to circulate the Scrip- 
tures, and to procure and distribute religious tracts 
suited to promote practical piety amongst them. 

He first went to Malta; .but^ finding that he 
could not obtain a good modem Greek master there, 
he proceeded to Corfu. From thence he returned to 
Malta ; and was there engaged with Dr. Naudi, an- 
other agent of the Church Missionary Society, in the 
preparation of tracts, and versions of the Scriptures. 
In the beginning of 1818, he was joined by Mr. 
Connor ^ another clergyman, whom he left behind, 

* Missionary Register for 1817, p. 88. 
' Ibid, for 1818, p. 74. 
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and made a voyage to Smyrna ; where he came into 
communication with Mr. Williamson ^ the British 
chaplain at Smyrna, who was parsuing much the 
same plans as himself, independently of any society. 
On this journey he was received in the most friendly 
manner by various Greek bishops, and particularly 
by the Bishop of Smyrna. On his return he visited 
Haivali (Cydonise) and Scio, then the principal seats 
of Greek literature ; and it is worth remarking, that 
he found regular lectures of divinity and ecclesias- 
tical history given there*. But the whole of these 
establishments were broken up in the war of Greek 
independence, and desolated by the Turks. He re- 
turned to Malta ; and towards the end of the year 
proceeded by Smyrna to Alexandria', where he 
opened a friendly communication with the Coptic pa- 
triarch, visited the Coptic churches in Upper Egypt, 
and, by the assistance of Pearce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, took the first steps towards Abyssinian 
versions of the Scriptures. Meanwhile, the Syrian 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Jerusalem had visited 
England, where the Church Missionary Society had 
given him a very friendly reception, and entered 
heartily into his views for the enlightenment of his 
people. Mr. Jowett's associate, Mr. Connor, had 
likewise visited Constantinople ^ where he hoped to 



^ Missionary Register for 1818, p. 338, seq. 

* Ibid. p. 385. ' Ibid, for 1819, p. 365. 

* Appendix to Jowett's Christian Researches. 
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procure the co-operation of the various heads of tbe 
eastern churches, and learn modem Greek. He af* 
terwards visited Rhodes^ Cyprus, Crete, and the 
Holy Land, circulating the Scriptures, and being 
received in the most hospitable manner by the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Greek, Armenian, Syrian, 
and Latin churches. Whilst he was in those parts 
there arrived two agents of the American Board of 
Missions, supported by all the American CalTinistic 
communities ^ 

Mr. Jowett was in Malta again in November 
1819. Next year he made a voyage to Alexandria, 
to bring home an Amharic (Abyssinian) version of 
the Scriptures, made by M. Asselin, the French 
consul ^. 

Mr. Jowett having returned to Malta, and Mr. 
Connor to Constantinople, the two appear to have 
devoted themselves chiefly to the idea of circulating 
the Scriptures in the eastern churches, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Connor betook himself to a revision of a 
version into modem Greek, executed by Hilarion, a 
Greek abbot ^ And from the Bible Society's reports 
we learn that in 1820, the Greek patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and the Armenian pa- 
triarch resident at Constantinople, were actively 
supporting the circulation of the Scriptures. To this 
was joined tracts, chiefly compiled from the writings 

^ Missionary Register for 1820, p. 349. 

' Ibid. p. 208. ' Ibid. 1821, p. 34. 
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of the early fathers, which the American missionaries 
assisted in disseminating, visiting the schools very 
actively for this purpose ^ 

In the year 1823, Mr. Jowett undertook a voyage 
to Syria, and visited Palestine. On this occasion he 
united himself in the most intimate manner with the 
American dissenting missionary, Mr. Fisk, being ae- 
companied by him everywhere, and taking part vrith 
him in joint religious services, both public and pri- 
vate*. Here we find the first symptoms of oppo- 
sition on the part of the Roman Christians to the 
circulation of the Scriptures '. It was, however, only- 
passive ; and he was in general received by them as 
a traveller with every mark of hospitality. 

Towards the end of the year 1824, the Church 
Missionary Society sent out another agent, the Rev. 
John Hartley. In 1826, he travelled through 
Greece and Asia Minor, received in the most cordial 
manner by the Greek bishops and clergy, preaching 
occasionally in the churches, and with caution even 
holding discussions with them on the differences 
between them and ourselves ^ In his instance we 
meet with strong opposition on the part of the 

^ Missionary Register for 1821, p. 202. 

' See his Journal in Christian Researches in Syria, pp. 66, 69, 
70, &c. This association was afterwards, as we learn from Wil- 
son's Narrative of the Greek Mission, extended to English 
dissenters. 

^ Ibid. p. 159. 

* See his Researches in Greece and the Levant, 
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Roman bishops and clergy to the circulation of the 
Scriptures ^ and a jealousy of the Turkish emperor 
of the intercourse of the Greek Christians with 
Europeans, exhibited in an order issued by him to 
the patriarch of Constantinople ^ Mr. Hartley first 
began the habit of attempting to influence Greek 
laymen, both by private conversation and by lectures 
for their benefit'; and here we first meet with oppo* 
sition on the part of Greek bishops to intercourse 
with English clergymen^. He likewise associated 
with American missionaries ; set up for a time a pub- 
lic modem Greek service at Smyrna ^, and showed a 
tendency to dissuade pious Greeks from communi- 
cating in their own church*, on the ground of its 
idolatrous worship of pictures ^. 

In 1825, the Church Missionary press came into 
lull operation. We now no longer hear of tracts 
from the Fathers, but Milner's Church History, 
Baxter's Call, the Dairyman's Daughter, the Life and 
Death of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, (the American mis- 
sionary,) Hale's Rules, and Original Stories, Dia- 
logues, Meditations, Discourses \ &c. 

In 1826, we find a body of Germans® in the em- 
ploy of the Church Missionary Society, with a M. 
Gobat, a Genevese, proceeding by way of Syria to 

* Missionary Register for 1826, p. 390. ' Ibid. 
' Ibid. 1827, p. 172, seq. * Ibid. p. 177. 

* Church Missionary Report for 1827-8, p. 58. ® Ibid. p. 60. 
^ See Church Missionary Report, 1827-8, p. 57. 

* Ibid. pp. 66. 61, 62. 
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Egypt. Whilst in Syria they frequently met with 
the American missionaries for the purpose of con- 
sultation and prayer ; and they inform us that Arabs, 
Greeks^ and Roman Catholics were excommunicated 
if they happened to speak with the missionaries or 
to visit them^ Two of these, M. Gobat and M. 
Kugler, were destined for the Abyssinian mission. 
They employed themselves in Egypt in distributing 
Bibles and tracts, and in establishing and super- 
intending schools K 

The society's agents in all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean were now mostly Germans. In 1828, they 
took charge of a school at Syra, established by an 
American missionary*. * This they carried on and 
augmented under the express sanction of the Greek 
government, who placed two of the government 
schools under the care of their agent. Dr. Korck. 
But in 1830, through the instigation of the clergy, 
it was proposed to set up a picture of Christ in the 
schools, and to introduce a catechism containing the 
errors of the Greek church, and a collection of 
prayers, containing a blasphemous invocation of the 
Virgin. On his resistance, the schools were taken 
from him *. 

In J 829, we find Mr. Lieder, &c. still in Egypt 
as agents of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. 

> See Church Missionary Report, 1827-8, p. 65. 

' Ibid. pp. 63 — 65. * Church Missionary Record, 1831, p. 45. 

* Ibid. pp. 46—49. 
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Lieder employed himself in distribating the Scrip- 
tures, and discussion upon practical and controversial 
points. Here again we find strong opposition on the 
part of the Greek priesthood, headed by their pa- 
triarch, whom he stigmatizes as unbelieving; and 
attempts made by an influential Roman Catholic to 
induce the pacha to expel the English missionaries 
from Egypt, Mr. L., "in order to gain the more 
influence and an easier access to families, devoted 
himself to the study of medicine ^" 

The same year, Messrs. Gobat and Kugler went 
to Abyssinia. They were very well received by all 
parties, and hospitably entertained by the civil au- 
thorities, during the whole of their residence. We 
soon find M. Kugler teaching with great earnestness 
that baptism is not regeneration ^ ; and M. Gobat 
discussing confession and the worship of the saints 
with the general of the Abyssinian monasteries, who, 
in the vacancy of the episcopal see, was the principal 
ecclesiastic '• 

The missionaries continued to pursue their own 
studies, and to assist those of two natives, without 
any remarkable occurrence, beyond the death of M. 
Kugler, until 1836, when they thought proper to 
marry two Abyssinians of their household, according 
to the rites of the English church, and contemplated 
having the communion service in Amharic, that any 
Abyssinian who wished it might unite with them. / 

^ Church Missionary Record for 1831, p. 64. - 

• Ibid. p. 127. ' • Ibid. p. 56. 
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These proceedings excited great jealousy on the 
part of the native clergy ; but the missionaries were 
protected by the civil governor. Their non-observ- 
ance of the fasts and church holidays appears like- 
wise to have given great umbrage \ 

In 1831, modern Greek schools were set up at 
Smyrna, and the agent there, in connexion with the 
agent of the Bible Society, a layman, opened a 
meeting to the Greeks, in which, twice a week, the 
Scriptures were read and expounded to them. These 
schools went on very prosperously, with the sanction 
of the neighbouring bishops, until 1836, when, under 
the name of American schools, they were all put 
down by the authority of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Attempts were at the same time made 
against the Church Missionary Society's schools at 
Syra, which, after Dr. Korck's removal, were con- 
ducted by M. Hildner, and which had hitherto 
received the warm patronage of the new Greek 
government. When the schools at Smyrna were 
suspended, the missionaries took to a tour into the 
interior. In their journals they record several con- 
versations in which they spoke to the Greeks against 
their clergy ^. 

If my object was to give a history of the opera- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society for general 
purposes, there is much which I should be sorry to 
omit ; but as my object is particular, I am necessa- 

^ Church Missionary Record for 1838, p. 11. 
' Ibid. p. 72. 
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rily more confined. I mention this, because I fear 
there will be matter, not only of omission, but also 
of objection, in which I shall be compelled, by the 
view to which my principles lead me, to say what 
will be painful to myself in regard to a society, 
many of the members of which I esteem and respect 
more than I can express. But having been led by 
members of the society to examine into its opera- 
tions, and having become aware that some of its 
leading defects had been remedied, I was concerned 
to find that in some quarters its agents were still 
far from acting in the spirit of churchmen ; and still 
more, when a more extended inquiry taught me 
that, except where directly controlled by English 
bishops, it had, as it appeared to me, gradually de* 
parted more and more, not only from sound church 
principles, but also from the spirit of its earlier ope- 
rations. To what circumstances this is to be traced, 
whether to a falling away from earlier views on the 
part of the managing body of the society, or to the 
employment of a different class of agents, is' cer- 
tainly well worthy the consideration of those nu- 
merous soimd-hearted men who continue to sup- 
port it ^ But my present object is not to censure 
the Church Missionary Society, but to gain con- 
firmation to the views I have put forward ; first, 
by its own testimony to those views ; and secondly, 

* Since this was written, there is reason to think that the 
representations of some oi these sound-hearted men have had a 
happy influence on the councils of the Society. 
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by ti^tcing the evil consequences of its departures 
from them. 

It will be recollected that I set out by expressing* 
my conviction that it would be inexpedient to as- 
sume a superiority, even upon points in which we 
were undeniably above the eastern Christians. Mr. 
Jowett has expressed himself entirely to the same 
effect, in p. 357 of his Christian Researches in the 
Mediterraneariy as follows : — 

" In our approach to the Christian churches adjacent to the 
Mediterranean, a principle of ohtainin'g influence hy kindness and 
persuasion becomes our circumstances. ' The united church of 
this country neither possesses nor assumes any ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction nor authority in those regions ; she impugns not the 
rank and the validity of the different functions exercised by the 
bishops, priests, and deacons in those churches. The corruptions 
of their faith, the abuses of their discipline, the superstitions of 

their worship, vest us with no prerogative over them 

Destitute, therefore, of all pretension or power, beyond that of 
Christian love, it is in this spirit alone that we can go forth to 
these churches." 

So» again, as to the, impolicy of assuming the atti- 
tude of instructors^p. 362 : — 

" It is not the first or the principal work of the missionary to 
undo error." 

And in his Sermon before the Church Missionary 
Society 9 at their anniversary in 1821, p. 24 : — 

" Another impediment to the Romish missions in Mahom- 
medan countries arose from their unceasing spirit of contention 

with the native Christian churches We shall not thus 

address our brethren of the eastern churches. We -were not the 
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first to embrace and pay honour to the Christian revelation. To 
them we owe the rudiments of our Christian education ; we caught 
the living coal from their altars. When, therefore, the mission- 
ary's soul shall have been poured forth in large measure by the 
Holy Spirit of God upon our national church, their prelates and 
clergy will be hailed by ours — their friendship will be cultivated." 

Kindred sentiments are expressed by Mr. Hart- 
ley, in his Researches in Cfreece and the Levant : — 

** A kind and conciliatory address never failed to win its way. 
At first I erred in my mode of operations. I went out under the 
infiuence of the idea, that sound ailment would soon convince 
of errors and beiice I used to prbceed, almost on first acquaini- 
ancei, to confute the errors of the : Greek church. ^ Dis- 
covering my mistake, I proceeded for the future upon a different 
plan. I considered that my first object with every person was 
to secure, as much as possible, his friendly feelings.'* 

So again, p. 271, in regard to the perpetual vir- 
ginity of the Virgin, which he c onsidered an error : — 

" Past inteieonrse with Greeks had already taught me the 
inexpediency and inutility of contending hastily on this subject. 

A missionary will find it better to direct their attention 

to more important subjects, than hastily to shock their feelings 
on a point of minor importance." 

These testimonies are so much the more valuable 
as they arose directly from experience. 

I have expressed my opinion above, that we should 
be cautious of pressing our liturgy upon them. Mr. 
Jowett has expressed the same idea in his Researches 
in the Mediterranean, p. 363 : — 

" To conduct our intercourse by obtruding even those creeds 
or forms which fve most' cordially approve, would be fax from 

d2 
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pacific With those who claim to have interpreted Scrip- 
ture better than ourselves, let us quit awhile the comment for 
the text ; and whenever we exhibit our formularies as a pattern 
and model of a reformed (or, to speak in a more catholic spirit, of 
a pure Christian) church, let us first be well assured that we are 
treating with those who have candidly studied from Scripture the 
genuine nature of Christianity.*' 

He puts upon the ground of policy what I w^ould 
consider as a matter of principle. 

Another point I have laid considerable stress upon 
is, that we should address oiu*selves to the heads of 
the Eastern Churches, and that whatever is done 
should be with the sanction of our own bishops. 
Mr. Jowett does not express himself precisely as I 
should have done ; yet he confirms my principle, as 
for instance, Christian Researches in the Mediterra- 
nean, p. 335 : — 

*' Without intending to exclude the intercourse of churches, 
through the medium of persons of humbler character, it seems 
manifestly the duty of the higher ecclesiastics to conduct such 
correspondence ;" and p. 341 : — 

** Were a clergyman, charged by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of our church, to visit the dignitaries of the Greek 
church," &c. ; and p. 358 : — 

" How, in correspondence with the depressed churches of the 
Levant, may the dignitaries of the western churches accost, rank 
for rank, those whose humbled circumstances and injured spirits 
seem to place them so far below the level of their eminent and 
sacred function," &c. 

Mr. Jowett again shows some perception of the 
danger we may be in of producing that temper of 
mind which generates schisms, thus, p. 352 : — 
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. '* In encountering their errors, and endeavouring to loosen 
the hold which corrupt opinions or usages have upon their minds, 
there is always a danger of undoing too much, and of shaking 
those truths which ought to remain. There is a risk lest a readi* 
ness for change and levity of temper should lead them either to 
outrun the convictions of the mind, or even to trifle with the 
restraints of conscience." 

These are specimens and indications that both 
Mr, Jowett and Mr. Hartley, so far as could be 
expected from the agents of a society which gives 
the bishops of its own church no power over its 
management as smh^ confirm the principles I have 
advocated. But this is done still more decidedly by 
the evil result of their departures from the spirit 
and temper in which the missions were undertaken, 
and those measures which their original false views 
of church order and discipline involved them in. 

There was all along a practice carried on, which 
I cannot but regard as injudicious, to say the least ; 
— I mean that of holding private meetings for in- 
struction and prayer, to which members of other 
churches were invited. If the missionaries had been 
simple laymen, resident in Malta or Smyrna for 
secular purposes, and had occasionally invited a 
neighbour to join in their ordinary femily worship, 
the case would have been very different. But they 
were clergymen, who, as such, had no vocation what- 
ever in the places in which they stationed them- 
selves; and yet they undertake the instruction of 
the flocks of other clergymen, by methods which 
even in their own country are regarded as of doubt- 
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fill expediency by many of their superiors in the 
church. They might have been aware that this 
practice alone must in the nature of things awaken 
the jealousy of those whose flocks they thus col- 
lected together apart firom the church of which they 
were members. I say nothing of the tendency it 
would have to make them dissatisfied with their 
own clergy; but surely, considering that these mis- 
sionaries, thus without episcopal superintendence, 
coM not create a reformed Greek church, it ought 
to have been considered what might be the ultimate 
evil, as well as good, of arousing a spirit of dissatis- 
jfaction in the laity. 

Prom the short periods, however, of residence in 
any one place out of Malta, the practice does not 
appear to have attracted much attention until Mr. 
Hartley's residence at Constantinople. It is true 
that, soon after the arrival of the American mission- 
aries, the members of the Boman communion in 
the east began to show jealousy of the English mis- 
sionaries; but that may be accounted for by the 
ordinary policy of Rome, in discouraging the dis- 
semination of the vernacular Scriptures, which the 
missionaries made one of their special works. The 
opposition of the , Turkish government likewise was, 
BO doubt, the general aversion to every kind of 
intercourse with Englishmen during the Greek war ; 
and the Greek patriarch could do no other than 
forward and enforce the imperial firman, when his 
very life hung by a thread upon the mere will of 
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him who issued it. These instances, therefore, may 
be left out of consideration. But the first decided 
opposition of individual Greek bishops occurred at 
Constantinople, during Mr. Hartley's residence there. 
He made a practice, it seems, of encouraging per- 
sons, especially young men, to come to him for pri- 
vate conversation and instruction. This continued, 
it appears, for some time without interruption ; but 
at length we find two of them forbidden by their 
bishop to resort to him. And no wonder. He was 
collecting a flock out of the flocks of the Greek 
clergy, and he absolutely declined to be present at 
the prayers of the Greek church. He was taking 
to himself by his own sole authority, or by that of 
an unauthorized society of Englishmen, to interfere 
on ground which belonged to others. We need go 
no further. So long as he appeared as a mere 
visitor or traveller, or distributor of the Scriptures, 
he was welcomed by the Greek bishops and clergy ; 
for in so doing he was interfering with no one's 
charge. But when he overstepped this limit, can it 
be wondered at that jealousy was excited ? 

But he showed in several other instances that he 
had not true church principles. We find him ac- 
tually setting up public worship ill modem Greek at 
Smyrna. There cannot of course be any doubt for 
whom this was intended. This then was a further 
step. It was an actual taking upon himself the 
public oflSce of a clergyman in regard to flocks never 
committed to him, but directly committed to others. 
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It was a pzcblic invitation to the members of the 
Greek church to unite with him. Happily this was 
his own sole act, unauthorized by the bishops to 
whom he was canonically subject: for it must be 
always remembered that a bishop, as stick, has no 
function in the Church Missionary Society. 

But this is not all. The church missionaries all 
along associated on the most intimate terms with the 
dissenting missionaries from America and England ; 
they met with them at stated times for joint prayer 
and mutual conference; the^ admitted the American 
missionaries to pray and to preach akematdy with 
them in the public assemblies of Europeans in Asia 
Minor. What would be thought in this country oi 
clergymen of the Church of England who should hold 
public worship conjointly with dissenting teachers? 
It is a thing no one would think of. And how great 
then must be the madness of proclaiming to the 
clergy of churches universally attached to episcopacy 
and liturgies, that English clergjrmen regarded epi- 
scopal ordination as a mere unimportant difference 
of opinion, and the rejection of liturgies a trifle! 
And all this when they carefully abstained from 
the Greek communion on the ground of the real 
or supposed idolatry of those who participated in it ! 

But Mr. Hartley went further than this. He 
actually remonstrated with one of his converts upon 
the impropriety of an enlightened person joining in 
the Greek communion at all, evidently wishing him 
to join ours. The young man's notions for once 
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were more correct than those of his teacher. He 
thought he might communiccUe without joining in the 
iddairy oli others ; and he even persuaded his en- 
lightener to think it might perhaps be done without 
sin. But what shall we think of a clergyman of 
our church who could commit an act so directly 
schismatical ? How little could Mr. Hartley have 
reflected in what manner the Church of England 
was reformed, and how great a share of the divisions 
of our church is to be ascribed to the prevalence of 
notions like his amongst some of those who would 
have been its reformers ! 

These were the practices of an English clergyman, 
educated at the university of Oxford, and possessing 
some reverence for thege eastern churches, and for 
Christian antiquity, with a considerable degree of 
tact and judgment, and much kindly and amiable 
feeling : can we then wonder that, when the work 
was committed to German Lutherans and Swiss 
Calvinists, it should be conducted with at least equal 
disregard of sound principle? The American mis- 
sionaries were still their dear brethren, and the 
Greek priests aliens and unbelievers, from whose 
baleful influence they were to endeavour to gather 
out a remnant for Christ. This was the feeling with 
which they entered Egypt, where they prosecuted 
their work indefatigably, gathering companies of 
people to instruct, insinuating themselves into pri- 
vate bouses, taking up the practice of medicine for 
the readier attainment of their end. Is it wonder- 
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fill that the native clergy should regard them 
aversion ? 

The same spirit was carried into Abyssinia. The 
object was, not to reform that church, but to raise a 
purer out of it. Accordingly, one is not surprised 
to find one of M. Gobat's converts showing his zeal 
by stigmatizing the Abyssinian churches as temples of 
idolsy and that gentleman himself contemplating the 
translation of our communion service into Amharic, 
in order to invite those to communicate with him 
who wished to have spiritual communion with Christ. 
The necessary result was, that the native clergy were 
up in arms against him, and he had to rely for pro« 
tection upon the civil government. And is not this 
a lamentable state of things to those of us who looked 
with fraternal interest to those ancient churches, and 
hoped, from the prudent and kindly feeling shown 
by the society's earliest missionary at the commence- 
ment of his career, and the tone of veneration with 
which he spoke of those churches, that a friendly 
intercourse might be opened, which might end in 
the gradual enlightenment of their ignorance, the 
removal of their corruptions, and the restoration of 
Christian intercommunion over a large portion of the 
Catholic chur4[Jh ! 

The latest intelligence from Abyssinia is, that the 
missionaries have been expelled from that country 
through the machinations of a priest and lay member 
of the Romd.n church, their friends feeling unable any 
longer to protect them. 
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But we are not yet come to the worst. The so- 
ciety has been induced by ciit^umstances to engage 
in the maintenance of schools at Syra, Smyrna, and 
in Egypt. But here again, by some unaccountable 
fatality, they have been placed in opposition to the 
Greek clergy; not from any fault in the manage- 
ment, but from the radical fault of taking English 
institutions in the mass into an unprepared soil, and 
of beginning the work of enlightenment with the 
laity. They had in the first instance .the coiicurrence 
of the Greek bishops and clergy in Asia Minor ; but 
they lost it, when it was seen that their aim was 
proselytism, the setting up an imperium in imperio^ 
and that they intended to keep the schools entirely 
in their own hands. It is very true that they could 
not conscientiously concur in some of the things pro- 
posed to them : but, if their general conduct had 
been prudent, — ^if there had been no " Bible class 
meetings," nor that intimate intercourse with the 
American missionaries, it is most probable that these 
things would not have been required. These remarks 
apply chiefly to Smyrna ; but similar observations are 
applicable everywhere. The schools are now sup' 
pressed ; but happily it is as American schools : the 
English church, providentially, is not entirely com- 
promised. But, without a peculiar goodness of Grod, 
it must be before long. For upon the breaking up 
of the schools at Smyrna, the conductors of them 
have been travelling in the interior ; and it is griev- 
ous to learn that they have so far departed from the 
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earlier principles of the society as to be found stir- 
ring up the minds of the laity against their clergy. It 
may be true that the priesthood are ignorant, are in- 
dolent, are prejudiced, are opposed to improvement ; 
but surely ordinary understanding might have shown 
that such a line of conduct could not tend to improve 
them, or to render them less hostile : and, leaving 
out the consideration of intrusion into another man's 
fold, surely we cannot imagine that we shall be able 
to enlighten and reform those churches ^/rom mthauty 
in opposition to the clergy of them, and all the old 
prejudices of the people ? We can do nothing more 
than produce such an unhappy state of things as 
prevails in France and Germany ; and shall the 
English church be so far regardless of her high pre- 
eminence as to wish to bring the eastern churches 
into such a state of lamentable and almost hopeless 
schism ? 

This whole train of proceeding is the more remark- 
able from its contrariety to that followed up by the 
same society during the same period in regard to the 
Syrian church in India. Its connexion with that 
church commenced about the same time with its 
first operations in the Mediterranean. Major, after- 
wards Colonel, Munro, English resident at Travan- 
core, had conceived the idea of founding a college 
for the education of the clergy and laity of that 
church \ and of conducting it in strict union with 

* Missionary Register, 1816, p. 37. 
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the heads of it. He invited the Church Missionary 
Society to unite with him by stationing one or more 
of their clergy near the college; and they acceded 
to his wishes. Providentially, a schism which pre- 
vailed in the Syrian church was healed at that par- 
ticular time, and the bishop was favourable to the 
undertaking. His successor, was still more entirely 
vdth them. The spirit in which they acted will be 
most evident from a few extracts from the Missionary 
Register, 1820, p. 487 :— 

" "We think they (the Syrian clergy) will be more delighted with 
the constitution of the English church the better they are ac- 
quainted with it. . . . Not that we wish to impose any of our cere- 
monies upon them ; much less to identify them with the English 
church ; but a model is necessary for them in their attempts at 
reformation," &c. 

Again : — 

" The committee have conveyed to the missionaries their de- 
cided judgment, that the Syrians should be brought back to their 
own ancient and primitive worship and discipline, rather than be 
induced to adopt the liturgy and discipline of the English church ; 
and that, should any considerations induce them to wish such a 
measure^ it would he highly expedient to dissuade them from adopt" 
ing it — both for the preservation of their individuality and entire- 
ness, and greater consequent weight and usefulness as a church \ 
and to prevent those jealousies and heart-burnings which would 
in all probability hereafter arise." 

What words of wisdom are these ! Would that 
all the society's operations had been conducted in this 
spirit. 

In 1820, the mission and college were visited by 
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the Rev. James Hough, one of the East India Com* 
pan/s chaplains. He found the worship carried on 
in the college chapel, which college the missionaries 
aid to support, with ^* incense, the adoration of the 
host, frequent crossings and prostrations before the 
crucifix," and in the Syriac language, unintelligible 
to the common people. And he remarks in regard 
to the missionaries ^ : — 

" Greatly as it must pain them to witness so much superstition 
and unmeaning ceremony amongst this interesting people, they 
have, as yet, with great wisdom and delicacy, refrained from inter- 
fering in the slightest particular on sacred matters. They are 
respected so highly hy the metropolitan and catanars, (bishop and 
priests,) that were they to express their wish to have a part of the 
Syriac prayers translated into Malayalim, I have no doubt but 
that it would be done. But they are too prudent to act with pre- 
cipitation, or to take upon themselves the responsibility of so 
important a step. At present they are expending thibir time and 
strength in preparing the people's minds for the reception of 
truth ; content to show them the light by degrees, as they appear 
ready to receive it." 

A military oflScer, Major Mackworth, who visited 
them in 1821, bears the same testimony to their 
spirit and plan \ and remarks " the great deference 
and respect" with which the missionaries treated the 
bishop ; and with regard to the malpan, or head of 
the Syrian college, who was somewhat of an anti- 
reformier, that, "as they nevelr even suggest any im- 

^ Missionary Register, 1822, p. 427. 
• Ibid- 1823, p. 154. 
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provements without consalting him, nor adopt any 
without his concurrence, they are sure of never doing 
too much, or of advancing beyond the present light 
and knowledge which the Syrians possess." 

And what were the results of this patient and 
prudent conduct? Four main improvements were 
effected at that time ^^ without any dislike having 
been openly manifested ^ :" — 

"1. The marriage of the clergy. 

'* 2. The removal of all images from the churches. 

" 3. The reading of a portion of the scriptures, every Sunday, 

in Malay alim. 
'* 4. The opening of schools, attached to most of the 

churches." 

In addition to this^ Major Mackworth mentions a 
general enlightenment of the clergy and people, and 
amendment of their habits. 

The testimony of Principal Mill, of Bishop's Col- 
lege, Calcutta, in 1822, is precisely to the same 
effect ^ : and one should have thought that earperience 
such as this, even if sound principles had been want- 
ing, would have not only made this line of conduct 
pennanent at Cotym, but have introduced it every 
where else.. It is not my business to give a history 
of this mission. I pass over twelve years, and find 
one of the society's thm missionaries pressing upon a 

^ Missionary Register, 1823, p. 155. 
' Ihid. 1823, p. 398. 
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rductant priest the necessity of reformation '» and 
remarking, that " if ever there is a reformation here^ 
it will hegin among the laity, and not among* the 
priests," Connected with this we find the mission- 
aries themselves more active in preaching in the 
Syrian churches^ and yet speaking of the " very 
strong opposition" they expect to find offered by the 
priests to a reformation. We find one of them vrho 
" could not recommend" a candidate for baptism ** to 
the Syrian church," but " should procure him bap- 
tism in our own church." Surely this is quite another 
spirit from that which wrought the gradual and safe 
reforms I have specified above. 

Two years after *, we find several " places of wor- 
ship" open, connected with the missionaries, and a 
priest under their influence rejecting a communicant 
for ignorance ; a ** leading man excommunicated by 
his church for having his child baptized by one of 
the missionaries ;" and the metran (i. e., the bishop) 
sending for the friends of the deacons of the several 
surrounding churches, and forbidding theniy upon pain 
of his heavy displeasv/rCj to send the deacons to the col- 
legeJ^ Alas ! what a change ! And whatever faults 
there may be on the side of the bishop and priests, 
yet, when we see so different a spirit on the part of 
the missionary from that of his predecessors, — m 
interfering, dictatorial spirit, — apparent in many 



^ Church Missionary Record, 1836, p. 283. 
Ibid. 1838, p. 129. 
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other little things, better felt than expressed, must 
we not conclude that, if, like his predecessors, he 
had resolved to wait until the most obstinate Metran 
should give up his prejudices, with humble prayer 
and fasting, he would have found himself still able to 
speak of the gradual reformation of a united church, 
instead of finding himself in a party both of clergy 
and people, some shutting their churches against 
him, some opening them, and in total and declared 
opposition to the bishop ? 

By what authority can these missionaries have 
acted ? How extraordinary is it that a body of men 
who could proceed so long upon a right course, and 
with such remarkable succesSy should fall so entirely into 
an opposite one ! But I fear the governing body must 
be changed as to its constituent members, else we 
might have expected that, when opposed by the 
bishop of the Syrian church, they should at once 
have rested upon their oars, and declined to take 
another step until the good providence of God should 
open their way again, by inclining his heart towards 
them. 

I trust it will appear that I have made out my 
point ; and that the correctness of my principles is 
confirmed by the Church Missionary Society, both 
when it upholds them and when it forsakes them ; 
both in the good feeling and gradual ameliorations 
which followed them when acted on, and the jea- 
lousies, and schisms, and opposition which ensued on 
their abandonment. They are no less confirmed by 

E 
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those intelligent and able persons, — one of them, 
Major Mack worth, a warm friend of the Church 
Missionary Society, who visited the Indo-Sjrrian 
church when the early course was still folloi^ed. 

The catastrophe of the Abyssinian mission is pecu- 
liarly deplorable. That Mr. Gobat and his associates 
should have retired from a field which they i^ere not 
qualified to cultivate, either by information or by 
discretion, is not in itself much to be regretted. 
They were acting like schismatics, and the fruit of 
their labours could be little else than schism. But 
how many painful reflections arise when we consider 
the circumstances of their retirement ! That sup- 
posed agents and representatives of the church of 
England should be ejppeiled from the territories of an 
ancient church as common disturbers, so headstrong 
and indiscreet that their very friends were obliged to 
give them up, is lamentable indeed. And yet their 
own accounts have prepared us for it. And one 
cannot avoid reflecting how different would have 
been the issue, if the mission had been conducted 
as that to the Indo-Syrian church was for so many of 
its earlier years. It is true that the catastrophe has 
been caused by the machinations of Rome ; who, 
though unable to maintain her old gi-ound in the 
east, is yet unwearied in disturbing and hindering 
the operations of purer churches. But what could 
have directed her eyes to Abyssinia? First of all, 
probably, the knowledgQ that that church is at this 
moment without a head ; for its sple bishop is dead, 
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and the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, upon whom 
it has been for generations dependent, has refused as 
yet to ordain a successor, because, — oh, shame to 
speak it ! — the required fees were not forthcoming. 
But besides this apparent opening, can we doubt 
c that ever watchful Rome was informed that the 

t Abyssinian priesthood were incensed against the 

! missionaries for their open denunciation of their 

superstitions, and hoped that they would hail the 
intervention of those who upheld kindred supersti- 
i tions ? At all events, it is equally afflicting to know, 

that this hastiness and shortsightedness of well- 
intentioned men has given Rome's agents a handle 
against them, which, with better-weighed conduct, 
they could not have had; and that the English church 
is now regarded in Abyssinia as an enemy, instead of 
a friend ; and that because men who had no title to 
minister to Christ's flock, except from her, have 
acted in a manner diametrically opposed to her prin- 
ciples. Our consolation is, that the church, as a body^ 
is guiltless. 

The principles I have laid down will, I trust, no 
less aid us to see what course may warrantably be 
followed, and with the best prospect of success, in 
the intercourse which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has now begun to open. 

The society has begun aright by obtaining the 
sanction and name of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the very commencement of its undertaking. It 
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will do Still better if it can induce his Grace to open 
a direct correspondence with the highest authorities 
in the church or churches it may wish to benefit, 
and do nothing whatever of the very least moment 
imthout his sanction. It will do best of all if it can 
engage our Prelates^ as a hody^ to adyise and direct 
its proceedings. 

The society has again done right in laying it down 
at the very outset that it seeks no control whatever, 
Bor interference of any kind, in the concerns of the 
cimrches in whose welfare it interests itself, but that 
it simply wishes to offer assistance. If it can abide 
by that principle, whatever it does will be safe, and 
will be so much gain ; and it can recede or with- 
draw whenever it pleases, with the satisfaction of > 
knowing that it has not overstepped its proper limits, 
nor departed from its proper vocation. 

I trust I may not be deemed presumptuous if I 
endeavour to point out such farther steps as expe- 
rience and principle both indicate as safe. 

In the first place, then, whatever is done in those 
churches, to be done safely, must begin with the 
clergy, and emanate from the highest of them. What- 
ever was well done in the English reformation was 
so, in as far as this rule was kept to ; and the mis- 
chiefs and errors which sprung up in the course of it 
arose from the ideas of the laity having outrun those 
of their teachers. Our first and foremost object, 
therefore, must be the enlightenment and right dis- 
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position of the bishops and clergy of those churches. 
These will consist primarily of the existing body; 
and, secondarily, of those who are gradually brought 
in to fill the vacancies formed in it by death. If we 
begin with enlightening the laity, we shall, in 
course of time, place the people and their appointed 
instructors in hostile collision, and probably bring 
about a revolution like our great rebellion. If we 
go a step higher, and limit ourselves to instructing 
the candidates for holy orders, we shall array the 
junior portion of the clergy against the senior, and 
produce all the misehiefe which at present distract 
the Indo-Syrian church. But if we can begin with 
the present race of the clergy, and avail ourselves of 
the fondness (or reading which (at least in the Greek 
and Armenian churches) indisputably prevails, we 
shall stand upon much higher and more secure ground 
than even that of the English reformation. 

How then can we begin with them, and that upon 
sure ground? We know that there is already a 
great disposition to read the Holy Scriptures. That 
disposition should be cherished by providing them 
with copies of the Scriptures. 

That appears, however, to have been done to a 
very great extent by the Bible Society, and is now 
taken up by the Foreign Translation Committee of 
the Christian Knowledge Society, in such a manner 
as leaves nothing for me to say. But then there 
is the interpretation and application of them, both 
doctrinal and practical ; and I know not how we 
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can serve them to any enduring purpose isvithout 
going to the Fathers. The whole works of the 
genuine apostolical fathers, and selections from ihffse 
of the later date, placed before them in such a form, 
language, and price, as would insure their making 
use of them, together with catenas of the fathers for 
interpretation ^ these would be an offering i^orthj 
of the English church, and would put them in a con- 
dition to originate reforms in their own upon the 
self'-same principles upon which, in the main, ours 
was conducted. It must be evident that any con- 
siderable apparatus of commentary upon the earlj 
writers would not be desirable. It would be of 
slight use, even to the mass of our clergy ; and to 
publish Fathers with it only prevents them from 
getting into circulation; and to a less instructed, 
and less inquiring and accurate body of men, it 
would be still less welcome. But editions for their 
use, similar to those now publishing by the editors 
of " The Library of the Fathers,** would surely be 
acceptable ; and, if acceptable, could not fail of pro- 
ducing the most favourable results. They would 
come to them with the very highest authority, next 
to the sacred Scriptures — an authority they are 
already prepared to revere. They would find their 



Mt is true that there is a great deal of erroneous allegorical 
interpretation in the fathers ; hut it is rarely of a mischievous 
character, either doctrinally or practically, and those of them who 
deal extravagantly in it might be avoided. 
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errors corrected by that very authority ; they would 
be brought back to higher and more spiritual 
views of religion ; they would be obtaining stores of 
religious knowledge now unattainable. Can we doubt 
that this would lead to higher general attainments, 
to a higher standard of conduct, and to a wish in 
their own minds for those very reforms of doctrine 
and worship which we are anxious to see ? Would 
not this spirit spread from them to the laity, as it 
ought to do ? There would, of course, be prejudiced 
persons who might offer resistance ; but they would 
be far less powerful when there was no direct assault 
upon them from without — when reforms were not 
forced upon them from below — when improved 
opinions grew up by degrees all around them in their 
old associates, in their superiors, in the young clergy, 
as they successively came on the stage. There would 
not be a tangible body, to be directly and openly 
thwarted, like a company of Western missionaries. 
There would be no definite line of demarcation be- 
tween the old school and the new. A revolution 
would take place as peaceful and as gradual as that 
which has taken place amongst ourselves witiiin the 
last fifty years. As it went on, there would probably 
be an increase of communication between ourselves 
and them; and they would probably awaken to the 
value of those practical points in which we excel 
them — and, so far as circumstances admit, imitate 
them. Thus there would grow up a holy rivalry, 
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beneficial to both chnrehes, by raifimg the standard 
of piety and usefulness in each. 

But to produce these effects it is absolutely neces-- 
sary that the whole business should be conducted in 
constant co-operation with the patriarchs and synods 
of the Greek churches, taking no step without them, 
resolutely stopping where they wish to stop, and 
being in readiness to go on again when they are 
prepared to move — taking the humble station of 
auxiliaries to them. The perfect and unalloyed sue* 
cess of the church missionaries in India, so long as 
they pursued this course, is a full justification and a 
sure warrant for such a plan of proceeding. The pro- 
gress may occasionally be delayed by the obstinacy or 
the intelligent prudence of some Greek prelate ; but it 
will be the surer, and therefore the more satisfactory. 
And there will be no one for them to be jealous of, 
for they will have done everything themselves. 

This will be our course for the present generation 
of clergy. But we can do something for them per- 
manent and enduring, by assisting to train their 
candidates for holy orders, and possibly the higher 
orders of their laity. There are two plans which are 
open to us — either to found exhibitions for them in 
our own universities, or to assist in constituting a 
college, or colleges, amongst themselves. 

To the first there are several strong objections. 
The expense for each individual would be greater, 
and he would, by living in this country, acquire habits 
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ineohsistent with his comfort when he returned to 
his own. There would be a jealousy of him on his 
return, as being infected with Lutheran or Calvinist 
errors. This was strikingly exemplified in the case 
of Cyril Lucar, the Archbishop of Constantinople, 
already mentioned. He, as is well known, resided 
for a good while in protestant countries ; and it was 
chiefly the jealousy of him as a suspected Calvinist 
which enabled his enemies finally to triumph in his 
destruction. And after the proceedings of the Church 
Missionary Society, it is scarcely possible that we 
should not be viewed with suspicion, until a change 
of conduct proves that we may be trusted K The 
case would, of course, be still worse if any of the 
young men sent to this country should really become 
tainted, as they very easily might, with unprimitive 
and anti-catholic notions. Lastly, these young men 
would probably return from us English churchmen 
with the theory of our church in their minds, with- 
out a proper consideration of the difierence of cir- 
cumstances in a stationary and in a highly-^idvanced 
community, bent upon reforming their own church 
after our model, (and thus, it is to be feared, con- 
stituting themselves a party in their church,) intro- 
ducing wholesale improvements before the public 
mind was prepared for them, and before they were 
themselves suflSciently numerous or influential to 

^ It is with great regret that I thus speak of this Society, but 
truth recj^uires it^ . 
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carry forward the wished-for measures. For these 
reasons, it does not appear desirable to bring them to 
this country for education. 

On the other hand, for the formation of a college 
amongst themselves, there is much to be said. First, 
there is the precedent of the Syrian college at 
Cotym, in the East Indies, which answered admi* 
rably as long as it was conducted on sound principles. 
Secondly, by placing it amongst themselves, espe- 
cially if we put it frankly and fully under the control 
of the patriarchs of the churches, with certain con- 
ditions, to preserve the funds from misapplication, 
we shall gain their confidence at once, and their gra- 
titude. When I speak of their control, I mean, of 
course, that the managers of the college shall give 
them, ex officio^ a veto upon all their plans ; but not 
that they shall consent to carry into effect all their 
wishes, which might commit us to the support of 
gross error. Thirdly, such a college might, after a 
time, be made to pay a considerable portion of its 
expenses, especially if it were opened to the laity. 
Fourthly, by having it on the spot, it may be model- 
led according to existing circumstances for the pre- 
sent, with provision for adapting itself to any changes 
or improvements in the Eastern churches. Fifthly, 
their ecclesiastics and laymen may be made to work 
its machinery, and thus both imbibe a better 
spirit themselves, and make it tell with more effect 
upon their church at large. Lastly, it may in this 
way be made a permanent institution, destined to 
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perform the same high duties for the church for 
whose use it was founded, which our own inesti- 
mable Universities have for ages performed towards 
our own. 

And perhaps in such an institution the founda- 
tions may best be laid for that most important work, 
a reformation of their liturgies. It is well known 
that the modem Roman breviary was used in mo- 
nastic chapels long before it was introduced into 
parish churches. And why may not the consent of 
the Eastern patriarchs be given to special books of 
devotion in the chapel attached to the proposed col- 
lege? The great benefit proposed to be conferred 
may procure consent to what may be done there in 
comparative privacy, especially if it were put on the 
ground of concession to the opinions or prejudices of 
their English bene&ctors. It is well known to those 
who have examined them that, in the communion 
service in particular, there is an ample suflSciency of 
unexceptionable matter; and that with regard to 
the Greek liturgies, the parts most exceptionable 
are, as I have already stated, those which the deacon 
is repeating in the body of the church, whilst the 
priest is consecrating in secret within the close 
screen of the chancel. Prejudice would perhaps be 
less strongly felt against removing the close pannels 
fix)m the screen in such a chapel, destined chiefly 
for candidates for the priesthood, and allowing the 
priest's voice to be heard. Thus two evils would 
at once be got rid of: first, the idolatrous prayers 
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repeated by the deacon ; and, secondly, the idolatrous 
pictures upon the pannels in question. In such a 
chapel, if concessions to this amount were made/ we 
should not feel it an insuperable objection that the 
prayers were still in the ancient language, because 
the congregation of such a place would be supposed 
to be more or less proficients in it ; just as Latin 
prayers have been partially kept up at Christ Church 
in Oxford, down to our own days. 

But this is an anticipation. What we can see is^ 
that, if such a college could be founded, in which a 
thoroughly sound-principled, well-informed, clergy- 
man of the English church, with a good fund of 
Christian prudence and temper, should hold an im- 
portant and necessary place, it might be made the 
means, under Divine Providence, of drawing the 
bonds of union closer between us, and laying the 
foundation of improvements amongst them, safe, so 
far as they go, and of the extent of which we can 
see no limits. But then it must be undertaken and 
set on foot by the joint counsels and sanction of the 
heads of the church both here and there. Sound 
policy requires it ; and true Christian principles for- 
bid us to expect the blessing of the Divine Head of 
all churches whilst we neglect and set aside the 
proper office of his earthly representatives. 

My observations have been hitherto directed to 
the proper steps to be taken for the improvement of 
the Eastern churches generally. But it would seem 
wise not to dilute our resources too much. The 
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Greek church is the most ancient of those communi- 
ties ; it is nearest to us in point of locality ; it is 
compact in itself; it extends itself from Constanti- 
nople to Egypt ; and it is the legitimate centre of 
unity to the rest. It has likewise the advantage of 
being strictly orthodox in its creed, (which the Chal- 
dean and Coptic churches are not,) except, perhaps, 
in the one article of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost ; in which the difference from ourselves is 
more in words than in reality, and on. which we, it 
may be, have no right to insist, as the point has 
never been determined by a general council. The 
grievous misapprehensions and jealousies which have 
been excited in regard to our own church have been 
mostly within its bosom. It seems, therefore, most 
proper, that whatever efforts can be made for the 
removal of ill feeling, and to show our Christian 
regard, should be principally directed to it. My 
further remarks, therefore, will apply chiefly to it ^ 

^ These remarks were published in July, last year, and it is 
only by the Ecclesiastical Gazette of this month that I have be- 
come aware that steps have been taken by two English clergy- 
men, in conjunction with the Church Missionary Society's agent, 
M. Lieder, for the formation of a college in connexion with the 
Coptic Church. There are two or three points connected with 
this measure which are very agreeable. The first is, that the 
parties concerned laid their plan before the patriarch, have placed 
him at the head of the proposed institution, and have pledged 
themselves that it should be managed by a committee, composed 
of a bishop, three priests, and six laymen of that Church ; the 
second, that the agent of the Church Missionary Society was a 
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The necessity of having the actual incessant co« 
operation of the patriarchs of the Greek church is a 

party to this proceeding, thus re-adopting the earlier principles 
of the Society ; and thirdly, that its friends have proposed, 
having thus made way with the Coptic patriarch, to request the 
Christian Knowledge Society to carry on the plan. On the other 
hand, I am sorry that I feel compelled to question the desirahle- 
ness of the whole proceeding. First, I do not find that our own 
metropolitan was consulted, or gave his approbation of the plan, 
or commissioned the clergymen in question to open it to the 
Coptic patriarch. Secondly, it appears not like the work of 
practical men, for the agent of the Church Missionary Society to 
mature a plan, and obtain the consent of the Coptic authorities 
to it, and then to hand it over to the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, (not previously consulted,) to find the requisite funds. 
Thirdly, Can it be proper to begin with the Coptic Church ? Has 
it been considered that there is a Grreek patriarch at Cairo, claim- 
ing rightful authority over the whole of Egypt, and to whom the 
Coptic patriarch is therefore a rival? Has it been considered 
that the Greek patriarchate of Egypt is a branch of the great 
Greek Church, and that any afiront offered to its representative 
there, will of course be resented by the whole body? Has it 
been considered that, up to the appointment of the Church Mis- 
sionaries, the English were indebted to the Greek convent in 
Alexandria, in communion with this patriarch, for the rites of 
baptism and sepulture ? Has it been considered that the Copts 
are a schismatical and heretical body, holding the heresy of the 
Monothelites, and on that account ever since the sixth century 
out of the communion of the Catholic Church? And if it is 
pressed that they are at present the most numerous body in 
Egypt, has it been considered that their forefathers gained their 
numerical superiority, by assisting the invading Mahommedan 
Saracens against their lawful Christian sovereign? Is it even 
certain that their first bishops were really bishops ? All these. 
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Strong reason for having the coUege intended for 
them, not only amongst those speaking the Greek 
language, as, for instance, at Corfu, but actually so 
near in locality to the body of the Greek Christians 
as to be fdt to be under their control, and to be 
capable of being readily visited by them. On that 
subject they themselves must, after all, be the best 
judges ; but perhaps Constantinople would be felt 
by them to be most central ; and the placing the 
college under British protection would insure it 
from violation. Yet this and many more points 
must necessarily be left to be settled after due deli- 
beration, if ever the project should be attempted to 
be carried into practical operation. 

But one thing is obvious, that much must depend 
upon the selection of the person chosen to super- 
intend, or at least to be the chief working person in 
such a foundation. That he should be imbued vrith 
a strong deep-rooted veneration for Christian anti- 
quity will be a prime requisite, as without this his 
principles \n\\ often mislead him in his conduct 

points surely should be well discussed at home, and settled to 
the satisfaction of our prelates, before the Church of England is 
committed to any other alliance with them than the common 
charity which we are bound to extend to all who uphold, with 
whatever errors, the faith of our common Redeemer. And if we 
avoid the error of thus in the outset taking them pointedly by 
the hand, may we not at some ^ture day, by prudent manage- 
ment, even hope to heal the unhappy schism of the Egyptian 
Church, and place the whole of it under one superintendence ? 
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towards the Greek clergy. He should be likewise 
prepared to look upon the bishops and clergy of 
those churches with a deep respect; not for what 
they are in themselves, but for the sake, of their un- 
impaired apostolical claims, and of the mighty men 
of old in whose places they now stand. If we are to 
raise those men towards the standard of Basil and 
Chrysostom, we must show, by our whole deport- 
ment towards them, that we look upon them as 
occupying the same stations. To have a permanent 
influence, and to revive the emulation of their ex- ! 

amples, he must already possess a fondness for the I 

writings of the early fathers, and must, in all his 
predilections, be a likely person to give a taste for 
such reading to those who may be under his care ; 
and if his studies and habits of mind predispose him 
to assist in getting out editions of them suited to the 
moderate or low attainments of the Greek clergy, it 
will be so much the better. I need not say that he 
nmst be strictly a high churchman, well acquainted 
with all the grounds upon which high church no- 
tions, both in doctrine and discipline, stand ; teach- 
ing the apostolical succession, but using it as a 
motive for imitation of the apostles; never associ- 
ating for any public purpose with dissenting teachers ; 
acknowledging no orders but such as are episcopal 
and in the succession ; upholding baptismal regene- . 

ration equally with the Greeks, but removing their 
practical errors in regard to it; keeping aloof from •] 

modem controversies in regard to justification, but 

9 ' 
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never allowing either faith or works to be displaced 
from their proper station in regard to it ; making 
much of both the sacraments; upholding the real 
spiritual presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but 
rejecting the carnal ; zealous for the retention of 
ancient rites, where innocent, and wisely preparing 
men's minds to lay aside, of their own accord, such 
as are otherwise. In temper, somewhat of a spirit 
of enterprise will be essential, else he will not un- 
dertake the oflSce at all ; but cool, calm forethought 
and perseverance, turning aside at many an obstacle, 
stopping at many another, but only waiting to push 
on again when the obstacle is removed ; not intent 
upon victory, or upon surmounting difficulties in his 
own strength, but regarding himself as the instru- 
ment of the great Head of the church, and employ- 
ing himself as He gives opportunity ; content, if it 
must be so, to dig the foundations, and to raise a 
few courses of the structure, leaving to others, if it 
be the will of his divine Master, the pleasure and 
the honour of putting the top stone to the super- 
structure : these must be the leading features of his 
character. And if to these he can add a wise facility 
of becoming all things to all men, if by any means 
he may gain some, but still without any attempt at 
proselyting, he will be fitter for his task ; as it will 
be easier for him to bear with the prejudices, and to 
obtain the confidence, of those with whom he has to 
act. 

His acquaintance with classical Greek authors, 

F 
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and with the structure of their language, should be 
sound and solid, if not of the highest rank : other- 
wise he will fail in obtaining the respect he ought 
to have from literary men with whom he may have 
to act ; neither, in fact, will he be competent to the 
conducting the studies of those committed to his 
care. He should likewise have a natural aptness for 
the acquirement of languages, else he cannot obtain 
that mastery of modern Greek which will be essen- 
tial for him as the ordinary vehicle of his thoughts ; 
neither will it be unimportant that the organs of 
enunciation should be flexible, to enable him to pro- 
nounce both ancient and modern Greek after the 
manner of those with whom he is to live. 

He must not be so wedded to English habits as 
to be incapable of adopting those of the East, so far 
as they do not imply a retrogradation in civilization, 
or even of taking up the dress of a Greek clergyman, 
and assisting in their worship, so far as it is not idol- 
atrous. He must be prepared, in short, to become 
a Greek in all things in which his becoming so can 
gain him regard or respect from those whose eternal 
interests he vrishes to serve. He should observe 
their feasts and keep their &sts with the same exact- 
ness as themselves ^ ; and superadd to this, that more 
religious use of both the Sunday and festivals which 
we ourselves practise. In short, whatever is good 

' The church missionaries at Cotym came to the conclusion 
that it was highly important for them to observe the feasts and 
fasts of out church. 
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or esteemed good amongst them he should adopt, 
provided it is innocent ; whilst he teaches them, by 
example, a higher and holier use of their own holy 
things. But, except in his own peculiar department, 
example is the method by which he should chiefly 
teach ; and especially those who are his superiors in 
ecclesiastical rank. And most especially should he 
abstain from setting up any practice except what is 
confined to his own family, but what is distinctly 
approved by his superiors in the Greek church ; or 
from leading any person with whom he may con- 
verse to any such dissatisfaction with his church as 
shall cause him to desire to forsake its communion. 
Its errors he will rather undermine than directly 
assault, and that by fixing the minds of all with 
whom he has intercourse upon its excellences, and 
leading them to a more truly religious use of its 
observances. 

Can we doubt that an English clergyman of sin- 
cere and unaffected piety and modesty, a scholar and 
a gentleman, acting in such a spirit as this, must 
gain the confidence of those bishops and clergy of 
the ancient church in whose territories he is placed ? 
Can we doubt that time and consistency would raise 
this feeling to veneration ? Can we doubt that the 
mere spirit which emanated from him would gene- 
rate, by the divine blessing, a higher and purer 
standard ; especially if, like the early missionaries 
at Cotym, he carefully abstained from pressing his 
own ideas into practice, beyond the full conviction 

F 2 
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of the superiors of the churches? Can we doubt 
that, like them, he would see reform after reform 
proceeding from themselves, and therefore likely to 
be enduring ? And if, after a while, opposition or 
obloquy should arise from those interested in per- 
petuating abuses, and devoid of piety, would he not 
know how to bend to the storm, even to retire, if 
necessary, from the field, leaving it to Him who 
ordereth all things for the benefit of his church to 
bring him back again, or to raise up other and in 
some way fitter instruments to carry on the work ; 
not, like an unbeliever, supposing that it must cease 
because he himself is removed from the scene of it ? 
These are the kind of means, and this is the kind 
of instrument, which I humbly presume to think 
must be employed if we are to do any permanent 
good to the Greek church ; if we are to undo the 
evil which has already been done there ; if we are 
to save it from endless schisms, and the convulsions 
which have rent, and well nigh ruined, the western 
churches. Thus may we be the honoured means of 
bringing about an ultimate reformation, even more 
faultless than our own ; because originated, not like 
ours, (humanly speaking,) fortuitously, but con- 
ducted upon settled principles, commencing at the 
head, and spreading through all the members. That 
this can be so perfectly, I do not pretend to think. 
The efforts of British zeaJ already made to educate 
the lower orders and the laity first will be sure to 
produce some portion of the evils which they pro- 

9 
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duced amongst ourselves. The separate colonies of 
Americans, and Independents, and Wesleyans, must 
perpetuate their respective schisms. There will be 
of course puritans again, as there were Novatians of 
old. But we shall at least, as a church, have the 
consolation of knowing that our efforts have been 
made upon right principles, and be able to look for- 
ward, in confident reliance upon a heavenly blessing, 
to their results. 

The suggestions I have ventured to make have 
had for their object chiefly the improvement and reno- 
vation of the Greek and other Eastern churches ; but 
whatever may be done for that end, there is one sub- 
ject of most pressing importance, regarding the con- 
tintiation of the friendly relations which have hitherto, 
to a certain extent, subsisted between them and us, 
and the rendering of those relations more intimate : of 
most pressing importance at the present time, when 
we not only have government or factory chaplains 
settled in their territories, but churches erected, or 
in course of erection, under no authority whatever, 
by the voluntary zeal of individuals ; and, of course* 
clergymen to be attached to those churches. The 
government and factory chaplains are no doubt pro- 
fessedly under the Bishop of London ; and so long 
as the number of our countrymen in the Mediter- 
ranean was but small, there was perhaps no great 
call for considering how their children were to be 
confirmed. But the number of the laity has greatly 
increased, and many have become permanent resi- 
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dents. It is therefore, I trust, no presumption if I 
suggest that the time is come when some provisian 
should be made by our Church for the regular ad- 
ministration of that ordinance ^ In what way that 
may be done, I do not pretend to determine. 
Whether, as the Greek clergy at Alexandria have 
been in the habit of giving baptism to our chil- 
dren, their bishops might, at the request of our 
metropolitan, be prevailed upon to confirm them, 
remains to be ascertained. But there is at least this 
practical difficulty, that with them confirmation is 
not confined to bishops, and whenever their clergy 
baptize, they confirm immediately afterwards; so 
that their bishops might be unwilling to sanction in 
us a usage at variance with their own. But even if 
they should consent to any such arrangement, there 
is another point unprovided for, of still greater mag- 
nitude, I mean the superintendence of the clergy of 
our church resident in the Mediterranean. Those 
attached to our embassies and factories are no doubt 
nominally under the Bishop of London; but how 
can he exercise a real superintendence over them * ? 

^ A good deal of what follows is anticipated or set aside by the 
most cheering and auspicious letter of the Bishop of London to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the formation of a Fund for the 
endowment of Bishoprics in the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
British Empire ; but I leave it, because I scarcely know how to 
alter it ; and because, on the whole, it is calculated to forward the 
views put forth in that valuable letter. 

' His Lordship, in the letter alluded to, has stated his own 
difficulties on that head. 
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The case is even more difficult in regard to the 
other clergy, pertaining to missionary societies, or 
altogether independent of any one but their congre- 
gations; for there is no bishop under whom they 
are, even nominally, placed. And yet what a con- 
tradiction is it to have episcopal clergymen under no 
bishop ! What an idea must it give of the Church 
of England ! Nay, do we not know that it has 
already led to schismatical acts on the part of those 
clergy, which they would either have avoided, if 
they had been under a bishop, or, by refusing to be 
governed by him, would have separated themselves 
from the Church of England, and occupied a defined 
and ascertainable position as schismatics ? 

Now what is to be the remedy for this evil ? I 
can see only two alternatives ; either that the bishops 
of our church as a body, or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as general ordinary, should require all the 
English clergy to submit themselves to the Greek 
bishops of the places of their residence, or that a 
bishop should be appointed to govern all the English 
clergy in the Mediterranean. To the former of these 
plans there are these considerable objections : that 
it would scarcely be proper to place the chaplains of 
our ambassadors under foreign control ; that some of 
the clergy would have conscientious objections to 
placing themselves under bishops who are bound at 
their consecration to proipote an idolatrous venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and who do, as a body, pro- 
mote that and many other superstitions ; and that it 
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could scarcely be right to subject our clergy to those 
whose demands upon them no one can foresee, and 
who might require from them compliances inconsist- 
ent with the catholic and primitive principles to 
which we are bound to adhere. 

There, therefore, only remains the alternative of 
appointing a bishop in communion with the Church 
of England, but having no jurisdiction except in 
the Mediterranean, much upon the same plan upon 
which Bishop Luscombe has been appointed for the 
Continent, but directly consecrated and authorized 
as a bishop of our church K 

But, it may be asked, would not such an appoint- 
ment be regarded as unfriendly by the prelates of 
the Greek church ? I apprehend not. I apprehend 
that the Greek patriarch feels no jealousy of the Ar- 
menian, who resides in Constantinople, and confines 
himself simply to those of his own language. And 
even if he should, as supposing that the Armenian 
churches ought of right to be subject to him, yet in 
our case there could be no such ground of dissatis- 
faction. We never have been subject to the Greek 
patriarch ; and so long as our ministrations are con- 
fined to those of English descent, and speaking the 

^ This is the very proposition which has been made by the 
Bishop of London ; and it is so well enforced by M. Schlienz, the 
Christian Knowledge Society's agent, in a letter of his, from which 
extracts have appeared in the Ecclesiastical Gazette, that I have 
subjoined' them as a second Appendix. For obvious reasons, I 
leave his Lordship's valuable letter to be perused as a whole. 
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English language, I should imagine that no ill-feeling 
could arise ; the more especially if the English bishog^ 
should be found restraining the clergy under him 
from all interference with the pastoral province of 
the Greek clergy. Such an appointment would in 
that case be a bond of union and a pledge of amity : 
and surely all experience shows that this is the line 
a bishop would almost necessarily take. When 
Bishop Heber undertook the charge of the Indian 
diocese, he found that the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society had the practice of associating in 
religious meetings with the Wesleyan missionaries. 
He saw the matter in its true light, and requested 
that it might be discontinued. And in just the same 
manner a bishop would probably act in the Mediter- 
ranean; and thus remove what must have been all 
along one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to the 
Greek clergy ; viz., that the Church Missionary So- 
ciety's missionaries associated in the self same manner 
with the American and, I believe, English dissenting 
missionaries, and thus aided their schismatical efforts. 
Nay, might not some arrangement be entered into, 
by which the bishop himself might acknowledge the 
patriarch of Constantinople as his metropolitan \ 
with the concession that the churches under his 

' This suggestion, and some following remarks, are set aside by 
the plan of the Bishop of London ; but they are retained, because 
the spirit of them may possibly be found useful at some future 
day. 
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care shoald be only English, and that the bishop 
^ould regulate their worship and discipline accord- 
ing to the rules of the Church of England ? If this 
suggestion should be acted on, (and if it is, it is to 
be hoped that the strange anomaly will be avoided, 
at present existing in France, of a bishop united to 
no definite church,) it will remain to be considered 
whether he shall be attached to the British embassy, 
or to the proposed college ; what shall be the place 
of his residence, or from what funds he shall derive 
his income. One remark may, however, be made ; 
viz., that both the bishop and the clergyman pro- 
posed to be attached to the college (if they are dif- 
ferent persons) should be men who would be satisfied 
with such simple and unostentatious habits of life 
as would render them not altogether unsuitable asso- 
ciates of their equals amongst the Greek clergy ; and 
where that was the case, a large income would not 
be necessary. 

The call upon the Church of England to appear in 
the Mediterranean in its true aspect is so much the 
stronger, when we reflect that different bodies of 
dissenters are making strong efforts there, and the 
independents are beginning to entertain the idea of 
founding there a colony of their own body, and thus 
spread to another and an ancient church the mis- 
chievous schism they keep up in their own ^ 

* See Mr, Wilson's ** Narrative of the Greek Mission," already v 

referred to. The title of the book indeed is a complete deeep- 
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There is one more point to which I would solicit 
the attention of better judges than myself. In the 
primitive church it was the custom for metropolitans 
and archbishops to keep up unity with others of the 
same rank by notifying their accession to their equals 
in the universal church, and receiving from them 
letters of peace and amity. Would it not tend to 
the restoration of unity if the practice were revived ? 
if, for instance, the Archbishops of England and Ire- 
land, or the Primates of both countries, with the 
Primus of the Scottish church, and the Presiding 
bishop of the American, were to signify their acces- 
sion to their several dignities to at least the ortho- 
dox Greek patriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch? What course could be 
taken with the Russian church, and that of the 
kingdom of Greece, as they have no patriarch, and 
have withdrawn from subjection to him of Constan- 
tinople, is not so clear. Nor are we at present 
informed whether the archbishops of the Swedish 
and Danish churches are truly prelates of the aposto- 

tion ; for what person, acquainted with the real state of things in 
the Mediterranean, would have imagined that ''the Greek Mis- 
sion'* could be any other than that of the Church Missionary 
Society? How an independent minister could have the arro- 
gance, after the long time that Society has been in the field, and 
with so large a staff of labourers, to speak of the mission of him- 
self and his co-partner, with perhaps one or two subordinate 
associates, as *' The Greek Mission," appears inexplicable. 
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lical succession, as all the others are. The revival 
of such an usage is naturally suggested by a consi- 
deration of this subject ; and I venture to mention 
it under the persuasion that it would be well taken, 
and might be productive of happy results. 

In particular, if such an intercourse were kept up, 
and cemented by the residence of a prudent and 
right-spirited bishop in the Mediterranean, would 
not the cause of jealousy towards us on the part of 
the Greek prelates be removed? Would not the 
grounds upon which the late patriarch of Constanti- 
nople interfered so disastrously in the Ionian islands 
cease to exist ? Would not a dignity come to attach 
to that prelate and his brethren in the eyes of the 
Mahommedans, which they do not now possess ? Nay, 
would not our prelates, and through them our go- 
vernment, begin to take the Eastern Christians by 
the hand, as brethren in Christ, and partly by advice 
to them, partly by influence with the Turkish govern- 
ment, prevent such oppression as has been custom- 
arily exercised towards them ? And might we not 
soon hope, through this combined agency, to see the 
day when the conversion of a Mahommedan to Chris- 
tianity should not, as now, expose him to the loss of 
all things, and even of life itself? And thus would 
the ties of Christian brotherhood be brought nearer 
to their primitive condition, and the door be opened 
for making the Eastern Churches the fountains of 
spiritual life to their oppressors. 
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It is well known that an idea has for some time 
been entertained by many pious persons, that some- 
thing ought to be done by the Church of England 
to second the wishes of those persons in France who 
see the defects of protestantism as there existing, 
and are desirous of belonging to a church such as our 
own. It is not intended in these remarks to question 
the justice of this persuasion ; but when we come to 
consider whether anything can be done for our 
brethren in Christ of other communions, the mind 
naturally turns to the bishop and clergy of our own 
communion actually resident in France. And it 
becomes one of our first questions whether they 
may or may not be the foundation of a reformed 
catholic church in France, to which all other Chris- 
tian pastors and congregations who feel with it may 
be affiliated. When, however, we make more par- 
ticular inquiries, we find the relations of that bishop 
and those clergy so anomalous, and so different from 
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what it ought to be for the spiritual benefit of our 
countrymen on the Continent, leaving out all ulte- 
rior objects, that the whole subject appears to require 
our most serious consideration, especially as the same 
remarks will apply in a great degree to the English 
residents in all parts of Europe, the Mediterranean, 
and South America. 

Tlie English congregations abroad are of two de- 
scriptions ; those attached to an embassy, factory, 
or garrison, or those which are formed in places to 
which persons resort for health, or pleasure, or eco- 
nomy : and the numbers belonging to these two 
descriptions of congregation are very great — as many 
as tens of thousands. The number of English in 
the south of France, for instance, is almost incre- 
dible. 

Those who are connected with the government 
are for the most part provided with pastors in a 
regular way, without any trouble on their part. A 
chaplain is attached to the embassy or garrison ; and 
the Bishop of London appoints one to the factory * ; 
but in all other cases it rests with the residents 
whether they have any clergyman or not. It so 
happens, however, that wherever the English reside 
in any considerable number, they have so much at- 
tachment to religion and the forms of their church, 
that they support a chaplain, either permanently, or 
during the time of their residence ; for in places of 

* At least, that is the case with regard to some of the factories. 
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pleasure or health the residents are only visitors 
during a prescribed season. Thus at Rome» at Nice, 
at Geneva, there is an English clergyman constantly 
resident ; and at Paris, besides the chaplain of the 
embassy, there have been two or three other clergy- 
men. At Athens, again, there is not only a clergy- 
man, but a church ; and another is talked of at 
Alexandria, as well as at Jerusalem. 

But when we come to reflect, we must see that 
this state of things is very diflferent from what it 
would have been in the primitive ages. Then, if a 
man went from home on business or pleasure, he 
found the same church everywhere, and united in 
what was substantially the same worship. If he 
remained in any place, he learnt the language for 
purposes of business or social intercourse ; and with 
the same knowledge, he came by degrees to under- 
stand the service and the sermons. No one thought 
of forming separate congregations, still less of having 
separate pastors ; and if a person was obstinate in 
adhering to any peculiarities of observance he had 
been accustomed to, he was regarded as no good 
Christian. 

It is needless to say that the same state of things 
does not now exist ; and it will be equally agreed 
by every right-feeling person that it would be much 
better if it did. Nay, some, no doubt, will inquire 
whether we ought not to endeavour to restore it ; 
whether, in short, it is lawful for Englishmen abroad 
to absent themselves firom the worship of the ancient 
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churches of the places in which they happen to he; 
and to set up separate worship of their own. There 
is, however, much more to be said for the present 
state of things than we may perhaps at first imagine. 

I shall not take the ground of the corruption of 
worship in foreign churches ; it is no doubt a serious 
thing. But, a priori, there is no impossibility in 
our uniting in worship which is corrupted without 
taking any part in those portions of it which are ob- 
jectionable. It is not necessary, however, that we 
should enter into this question, as will appear by 
the sequel. 

In the early times, the language of divine worship 
did not differ from the language of daily life, except- 
ing so far as the religious style must always differ 
from the secular ; but now the case is very different. 
Most ancient churches have retained in divine wor- 
ship the ancient language, whilst that of society has 
undergone great change. And although the natives 
of a country may be trained in early life to under- 
stand this language sufficiently, it is quite otherwise 
with a foreigner. His knowledge even of the ordi- 
nary language which he hears every day will long 
be imperfect ; and what time has he, even if he had 
the inclination, to acquire an unspoken dialect ? 
That reason by itself ought to excuse the laity resi- 
dent abroad from the charge of schism, if they prefer 
worshipping in their mother tongue, as they have 
been accustomed to do, and consequently procure 
the services of a clergyman of their mother church; 
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If Christendom were as it ought to be, he would be 
immediately recognised, when properly recommended 
by his own bishop, as a clergyman of the universal 
church; would be associated to the clergy on the 
spot ; and his congregation would be brethren with 
the native Christians, although worshipping in an* 
other language and with some diversity of rites. It 
is to be considered, moreover, that the greater part 
of persons composing these congregations are not 
denizens of the spots they inhabit, but only so- 
journers ; some for a shorter, and others for a longer 
period ; but all intending at some fiiture time to 
return to their native country, and in most cases not 
knowing how soon. 

Accordingly, from the eastern churches there does 
not appear to be any unfriendly feeling towards the 
chaplains of our embassies and factories, or the con- 
gregations to whom they minister. And indeed, as 
our embassies and factories are regarded in dvil 
matters as a kind of extension of the British terri- 
tories, it can afford no sufiScient ground of jealousy 
if the same principle is applied to them in ecclesi- 
astical things. Still it appears much to be desired 
that ancient feelings were so far kept up as that our 
clergy ministering abroad should be recommended 
by their bishops at home to the bishop of the terri-^ 
tory in which their congregation is locally situated. 

But besides that so great a number of our coun-» 
trymen abroad would be virtuaUy deprived of a large 
portion of the benefit of public worship if debarred 

Q 
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from the ministrations of a clergyman of their own 
church, there is this other consideration in all 
Roman-catholic countries, abundantly suflScient to 
shield them from the charge of schism; viz., that 
they are positively hindered from communicating in 
their churches without condemning their own church 
of schism and heresy. For in Roman countries no 
person can communicate without confession and ab- 
solution. The necessary intercourse with the priest, 
even if any one could in conscience comply with this 
part of the Roman discipline, would discover him 
to be a protestant ; and when once discovered the 
priest would not be suffered to admit him to com- 
munion without a formal renunciation of what they 
would call his schism and heresy. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from an examination of the ritual of 
the Roman churches ; but if it had not been so, the 
experiment made by Mr. Froude and his friend 
at Rome would have entirely settled the question. 
And this being the case, when we reflect that the 
churches of that communion refuse to us, and to all 
who do not submit to the pope, communion in the 
highest and most necessary act of Christian worship, 
it must surely be abundantly clear that so long as 
this statQ of things exists it is not only lawful, but a 
duty, for those of us who remain in the territories of 
that church to procure the ministrations of our own 
clergy where it is possible. To do otherwise would 
be to acknowledge that communion in the Lord's 
Supper is a point of no importance. 
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But Christian communion is not kept up merely 
by communicating with a single congregation and 
its pastor. MijSci; ^wplg cttutkottov. That congrega- 
tion and that pastor must be in communion with a 
larger body ; viz., the church universal ; and the link 
by which they are bound to the church is a bishop. 
Moreover, it is requisite that they should both be 
under government and amenable to discipline ; and 
the instrument of that government and discipline is 
a bishop. Moreover, to form a permanent bond of 
union between a congregation and its pastor, there 
is required not only election on the part of the con- 
gregation and acceptance on the part of the pastor, 
but appointment by some higher than either ; and 
that higher is a bishop. So that every congregation 
of Englishmen abroad is, or ought to be, subject to 
a bishop, and every clergyman ministering to such 
congregation should be appointed by him, and be 
responsible to him ; otherwise both pastor and con- 
gregation are in a state of separation from the 
Catholic Church. No clergyman can be a clergy- 
man at large. When he is ordained, he is bound to 
a bishop ; and to some bishop he must both owe 
and yield allegiance as long as he lives, or he there- 
by in all ordinary cases forfeits his title to exercise 
his office. And so likewise no Christian congrega- 
tion can be rightfully detached from a bishop ; a con- 
gregation under no bishop is in a state of isolation, 
and consequent schism. It may be so ignorantly or 
involuntarily ; but still the fact is no less certain. 

g2 
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This is acknowledged in theory by the churcli of 
England ; for, if common opinion is to be trusted, 
every clergyman connected with an embassy or fac- 
tory is regarded as under the Bishop of London, and 
every clergyman not under any particular bishop is 
regarded as under the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
general ordinary. And as, by the ordinary discipline 
of the church, no clergyman can minister statedly in 
a diocese without the sanction of its bishop, it fol- 
lows of course that no one can have a right to 
minister statedly even to congregations of our own 
communion on the continent of Europe, or in the 
Mediterranean, without the sanction either of the 
metropolitan or of the Bishop of London. 

But what is the actual state of things ? In regard 
to the embassies, garrisons, and factories, the disci- 
pline of the church may possibly be preserved ; but 
in other cases it is almost if not quite neglected. 
The English crowd together in a place ; if a clergy- 
man happens to visit the place, he is requested to 
officiate. If he continues to reside there, and he is 
acceptable, his ministry becomes habitual. In a 
more advanced state of things there is a committee 
formed to manage the affairs of the congregation, 
and they elect a clergyman and guaranty him an 
income ; but no bishop is consulted, and both clergy- 
man and congregation are quite irresponsible to any 
spiritual superior. There is a voluntary contract 
between them, and they are kept together by mutual 
convenience. The clergyman has only the weight 
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of personal character and acceptableness to support 
him ; authority he has none. He is the pastor of an 
independent congregation, keeping up the services 
of the Church of England, and having a clergyman 
episcopally ordained ; but, as a congregation^ they 
belong in fact to no church whatever, although they 
may be bound to allegiance to that of England. 

Prom this state of things there arise numerous 
evils ; but the most prominent is, that there are vast 
bodies of Christians totally deprived of one important 
ordinance of the church — viz., confirmation, without 
which, in theory, no one can have a right to the holy 
communion; and the practical value of which, in 
itself, is every day more and more seen at home. 
Young people therefore grow up, many of whom will 
not venture to become communicants, because they 
have not been confirmed; and those who do avail 
themselves of the churches permission in extreme 
cases will in all probability be admitted without due 
preparation ; or if not, will learn practically to think 
light of one of her most valuable ceremonies. And 
these remarks apply not only to all the congrega- 
tions which are unconnected with an embassy or 
factory, but also to many on the Continent, and to 
all at a greater distance which are so connected. 

No doubt the reasons why these circumstances 
failed to attract attention for so long a time were, 
partly, that a residence abroad was supposed to be 
only temporary, and that for a long time the number 
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of persons was so few that no one thought of making 
any specific provision for them ; partly, because the 
evils have grown up by degrees, and no one step in 
the progress of them has attracted any particular 
attention ; partly, because our prelates have shrunk 
from taking any course which might appear to render 
them liable to the charge of schism, and place them 
at all events in a very novel position ; partly, because 
they had enough to do at home, and had no means 
at hand of providing for the exigencies of those 
abroad. It was thought, no doubt, likewise, that the 
habit of residing abroad was not a good one, and that 
it was not desirable to sanction it or do anything to 
give it permanence; that those who did so acted 
with a knowledge of what they were doing, and were 
the only persons responsible. 

This last remark, however, is an answer to justice^ 
but not to charity. I trust I am not presumptuous 
in suggesting the question, whether the heads of our 
church are not called on to make provision for the 
whole flock which owes aUegiance to them. If it is 
true that those members of our church who reside 
on the ground of unfriendly churches ought to look 
homeward and keep up their connexion with their 
native clergy and bishops, is it not likewise true that 
in charity they have a claim upon their native pre- 
lates to see that they are not left destitute of super- 
intendence and discipline, and the ordinances of the 
church? It may be that a higher estimation of reli- 
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gious privileges would have prevented them from 
taking up a permanent, or all but permanent, resi- 
dence abroad ; but still, ought our Fathers to look 
too strictly at this? Should they not rather seek 
after them the more earnestly in proportion as they 
appear not to know what they are doing ? We have 
seen the duty of providing for the necessities of those 
who have emigrated to our own colonies ; why should 
we be slow to supply the needs of those who are in a 
similar state of destitution, although not to an equal 
extent, especially when, as will be shown hereafter, 
it can be done without any expense to the mother 
country ? 

That these considerations have weighed to a con- 
siderable extent with many, and with those in high 
stations, is evident from the circumstance that a 
bishop has been for some years resident on the Con- 
tinent with the object of ministering to the English 
congregations abroad — viz.. Bishop Luscombe. Dif- 
ficulties having arisen to the minijs of the English 
prelates who were applied to 6n ' the subject, those 
of Scotland gave him consecration and mission^ and 
thus put him in a condition to afford confirmation 
to those who should desire it ; and if that had been 
all which was requisite, there would have been no 
need of any further consideration of the subject. 

But in the first place it was necessary that the 
bishop should have a revenue for his support. That 
difficulty has been at present provided for by making 
him chaplain to the English embassy at Paris ; but 
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this arrangement is only of a temporary character ; 
and if it should be set aside, there is no source, 
except private income, or the voluntary offerings of 
the English, or the seat-rents of a chapel in Paris or 
elsewhere^ all in their nature precarious, to which 
this bishop can look for support. Then, again, if he 
is to confirm, he must travel to those places at which 
he is to hold confirmations ; and from whence are the 
funds to arise ? This difficulty is at present the im- 
pediment to his holding confirmations except at those 
places in which the residents will guaranty him the 
requisite provision ^ 

But supposing the pecuniary question to be settled, 
there is the great difficulty of jurisdiction ; for there 
can be no authority where there is no jurisdiction. 
The Scottish prelates had not and could not have 
any jurisdiction over the English on the Continent, 
they being almost entirely members of the English 
church. Moreover^ the Bishop of London had already 
an acknowledged jurisdiction over a certain class of 
congregations, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
one by right over the others ; and they either could 

^ This information was given to me by a clergyman who had 
resided some time in France, and appeared to have had good 
opportunities of knowing the existing state of things. A friend of 
Bishop Luscombe's has since written to the Editor of the British 
Magazine to say, that the bishop (greatly to his credit, but not at 
all to the credit of the English on the Continent) had always 
defrayed the expenses of his episcopal journeys out of his own 
resources. 
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not, or did not think it right, to resign their powers. 
Indeed, connected as they are with the state, it may 
be doubted whether they cotdd formally resign them 
without an act of parliament. The difficulty was in 
some degree met by the Bishop of London appoint- 
ing Bishop Luscombe his commissary for continental 
purposes, thus giving him authority to act as his 
deputy or suffragan wherever he himself had juris- 
diction. But this was still only a partial measure, 
and did not extend to the great body of congrega- 
tions ; so that even now there is no one who has the 
right of restraining irregularity either in clergy or 
laity ^ They are hitherto virtually independent, 
since there is no bishop to whom they owe allegi- 
ance and from whom they can obtain those ministra- 
tions which a bishop alone can give. 

There is this further difficulty arising from the 
present state of things in regard to the congrega- 
tions not subject to the Bishop of London. If their 
native prelates neither minister to them nor claim 
their allegiance, is not the boiid of union virtu- 
ally dissolved, so far as neglect (I do not mean 
voluntary neglect) can do it ? And if they have 
recourse to Bishop Luscombe for confirmation, do 
not both pastor and congregation from that time 
become subject of right to him ? And since, cls a 

* It is understood that the Bishop of London has withdrawn 
this authority from Bishop Luscombe, so that the case is even 
stronger than was supposed. 

9 
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bishop^ he does not belong to the English but to the 
Scottish church, are not those congregations thence- 
forward under the latter ? In short, does not that 
prelate at this moment deeply feel his irregular 
position ? And is it not most desirable that he should 
be placed in one more defined and ascertainable ? 

These remarks apply to the congregations within 
reach of Bishop Luscombe's physical strength. But 
for those beyond his reach no provision has been 
made of the most temporary kind. A British bishop 
travelling for his health may pass through one of 
these colonies of English and confirm their children, 
but that is all ; and where that is not the case, they 
are left, so far as the episcopal ofiice extends, as 
sheep without a shepherd. Is this to be allowed to 
continue? Shall I be excused of presumption if, 
after much reflection, I propose what appears to me 
to be a remedy, and a practical remedy ? 

I may appear to be stepping out of my sphere in 
proposing measures which lie within the province of 
my superiors in the church ; but those of us who 
are less mixed up with the throng and hurry of 
public life have leisure to reflect at length on many 
things which can only obtain a more brief considera- 
tion from those whose station would call them to 
carry these things into effect. 

Happily there is no considerable difiiculty as to 
the support of dergymen for the congregations of 
whom I am speaking. The chaplains of embassies 
and factories have definite incomes; and the free^ 
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vill offings and fees of wealthy visitors and resi- 
dents are sufficient in other cases. The first point, 
then, is to bring the clergy, and in them their con- 
gregations, into union and subjection to their rightful 
superior. And for this purpose I would humbly 
suggest that the Archbishop of Canterbury should be 
requested to issue his letters to all such clergy, and 
through them to their congregations, for this two- 
fold purpose; viz., 1. To obtain a regular election 
and nomination of a pastor, with an undertaking 
that he shall not be dismissed or discarded except 
through the archbishop or such person as he may 
appoint ; and, when it is practicable or desirable, a 
guarantee of a certain income : and, 2. To require 
the clergyman so nominated to conform to those 
regulations which are established in regard to those 
who obtain curacies or livings in England. In this 
manner the whole of the now outstanding congrega- 
tions might be brought fully within the pale of the 
English church. If desirable, the ambassador's chap- 
lain might be appointed a commissary, with the 
requisite powers for the whole of the kingdom to 
which he is chaplain ; and with regard to Italy, the 
whole might be placed under one such chaplain ^ 
This would be a great step gained ; and when this 
was done, all acts of encroachment upon friendly 
churches (as for instance, upon the Greek church) 

' This and some subsequent suggestions appear to be set aside 
to a certain extent by the plan of the Bishop of London. 
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might be at once put an end to ; or, if persisted in, 
it might be punished precisely in the same way in 
which similar irregularities would be visited if com- 
mitted at home. And if nothing more were done 
than this, how much evil would be prevented ? Let 
any one consider the mischief done in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the very best intentions, by English 
clergymen, as pointed out in the previous paper, and 
he will at once perceive that, by such a course as 
I am recommending, this must be entirely prevented 
for the future, or at least the church would be guilt- 
less of it. And how great a matter would this be, 
accomplished (not without care and labour, but) at 
no expense . whatever beyond the postage of a few 
score letters ! 

There can be but little doubt that our revered 
metropolitan has only to take the matter in hand, 
and it would be accomplished. Many difficulties give 
way before recognized authority, which are insur- 
mountable to the most splendid talents and the most 
unwearied perseverance, unsupported by authority. 

But although this would be much in itself, and a 
cause of great rejoicing to all who truly understand 
and love church principles, who cherish unity and 
abhor division, yet it would not meet the whole evil ; 
for where are our young abroad to look for con- 
firmation ? And is it right to leave them without it ? 
Do we not thereby tempt them to join other and 
more corrupt, possibly hostile, churches? Nothing 
will be done effectively until bishops can be provided 
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fw our countrymen abroad, so that the church may 
nowhere be deficient in anything requisite to its 
completeness. And so long as they are provided 
solely for the superintendence of our own people, no 
friendly church is likely to take umbrage at the 
appointment. We should take from such churches 
nothing which they have at present ; and the ap- 
pointment might be made a means and a pledge of 
surer amity in future. How this would be so has 
been already pointed out in the paper just referred 
to. And if I can show that we might have bishope 
without any additional expense to people at home, I 
trust I shall have done all that is necessary^; although 
it surely would be worth attempting even if it did 
involve some trifling addition to the public burdens, 
or to the expenditure of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, or the Christian Knowledge 
Society. 

It begins now to be understood that the essential 
character of a bishop may be kept up without an in- 
come greater than what is enjoyed by many private 
clergymen. To say nothing of the Scottish bishops and 
those of the United States, the appointments of the 
bishops of Australia and Newfoundland evince this ; 
and no doubt, if no material expenses are entailed 
upon a clergyman by his appointment to the episco- 
pate, the oflSce may be effectively discharged by any 

* This was written, for the sake of this economical age, before 
the Bishop of London's noble plan was announced ; and the 
suggestion may still apply to sonae cases. 
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one who is personally qualified for it. Rank and wealth 
are useful, and indeed all but indispensable, in an old 
country like this, as appendages to our domestic 
bishoprics ; but they are not absolutely necessary else- 
where. We have, then, in the chaplains of the ambas- 
sadors persons locally situated in the very places 
where bishops are wanted. We have one of these 
chaplains — viz., at Paris, actually a bishop. Why 
may not others be made so, both on the Continent 
and in the Mediterranean, and empowered to act as 
suffragans of the Archbishop of Canterbury within 
certain prescribed limits ? It would require, of 
course, that the Bishop of London should resign his 
foreign jurisdiction ; but to this, I imagine, that dis- 
tinguished prelate would have no objection if a per- 
manent appointment should be made of another ^ 
In the present state of things there is a bishop with- 
out jurisdiction, and yet naturally desirous of exer- 
cising episcopal powers towards those who need such 
exercise; but in so doing, in continual danger of 
clashing with the jurisdiction of English prelates 
who are physically unable to take due care of their 
spiritual subjects. He is in a false position, and his 
being so is injurious both to himself and to the 
church. But once give him a rightful jurisdiction, 
and we shall soon see the good effects. He is at 
present in danger of taking schismatical steps, and 
perhaps may have done so from not being bound to 

' The letter already referred to shows that I was right in thus 
presuming. 
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any particular church ; but make him a prelate of 
the church of England, and he would not feel him- 
self at liberty to act without correspondence with 
his brother prelates, or at least without the sanction 
of the metropolitan. 

There is one point, however, still unprovided for. 
An ambassador's chaplain may have a sufficient in- 
come to fulfil the duties of a bishop so long as he is 
stationary ; but if he is to visit the various portions 
of the territory under his charge, without which he 
can scarcely keep up an effective superintendence of 
the clergy, and certainly cannot confirm, (which 
would be one great end of his appointment to the 
higher order,) it is necessary that his income should 
be increased ; and for that purpose I have a sugges 
tion to make, which I venture to think will be found 
capable of being carried into effect. It is well known 
that the Jewish priests were supported in part by a 
tithe paid them by the Levites out of the general 
tithe paid by the people. The same course is, I 
believe, pursued in Ireland for the sustenance of the 
Roman bishops. Upon this hint, then, I would pro- 
pose that we should act until, or unless, something 
better can be done. In some places no doubt a 
separate fund might be raised to pay the expenses 
incurred by the bishop in visiting them ; but in all 
those in which an income is raised for a clergyman 
it would be practicable to reserve a fraction of the 
amount, small in itself, but sufficient, when added 
to others, (especially if raised every year,) to supply 
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the charges of the bishop during a triennial visita- 
tion. And in those places in which there are many 
visitors, there can be but little doubt that when the 
arrangement became known, many would contribute 
their voluntary offerings in aid of so necessary a 
work, and to the relief of the resident pastor. The 
very feeling which sustains a minister of the church 
in every considerable place, would lead to regularity 
of payments, if the arrangement emanated from the 
highest quarter in the church, and was sustained in 
vigour by means of regularly constituted officers, 
analogous to our churchwardens. And if ever this 
proposition or any similar one should be carried into 
effect, it will be found much less burdensome to the 
individual congregations than when a visit has to be 
made to each separately, according as they contrive 
to raise the necessary funds. The bishop's visits 
would be known beforehand, and preparations made 
to receive him at regular seasons. His approach 
would soon come to be hailed with pleasure; the 
residents would vie with each other in hospitality to 
him. Each succeediqg visit would strengthen the 
cause of religion and the church ; and our ecclesias- 
tical system would appear to our fellow Christians 
abroad much more nearly in its true colours than it 
has ever yet appeared. 



APPENDIX 



No. I. 



I HAVE referred to the melancholy circumstances attending 
the deposition of the late patriarch of Constantinople. I 
have been unable to find any satisfactory statement of par- 
ticulars ; but such as I have been able to discover, I proceed 
to lay before the reader. 

The first is an extract from a private letter, published in 
the " English Chronicle" newspaper, of Feb. 29, and dated 
Constantinople, Feb. 7 : — 

^' Lord Ponsonby (our ambassador) has also a subject of 
complaint against the Ottoman Cabinet ; for it appears that 
the English government, having discovered that the Greek 
patriarch at Constantinople, who is a man entirely devoted 
to Bussia, has been concerned in a conspiracy formed in the 
Ionian isles against the English, had demanded his dis- 
missal; which would infallibly have been granted, had it 
not been for the intervention of M. de Bonteneiff (the 
Russian ambassador). And the patriarch will most pro- 
\ bably retain his post, in spite of all Lord Ponsonby can do ; 

for it is certain that the Russians, notwithstanding the pre- 

H 
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dilection of Beschid Pacha for England, possess more 
influence at Constantinople than any other European 
nation.*" 

What a truly lamentable state of things ! A Christian 
Bishop engaged in a political conspiracy ! His deposition 
from his station spoken of as though it were a light and 
ordinary thing, and that at the mere will of the Infidel .' 
And that deposition demanded, bb though no slighter or 
less extreme correction could be inflicted, by a Christian 
and an English Churchman ! And lastly, his deposition, or 
the contrary, depending, not upon justice, but upon the 
result of conflicting political influences ! 

The next extract is from a letter in the same paper, 
dated March 4 : — 

'^ The Porte has at length given assurances that satis- 
fiEU^ioQ will be given to the full extent demanded by Lord 
Ponsonby in the affiiir of the patriarch. This promise was 
given on Saturday ; and to-day I have been informed that 
it has been religiously performed, by the expulsion of Grrego- 
rios from the patriarchal dignity. Thus the honour of the 
British government has been vindicated, and the political 
crime of Crregorios expiated by the severest punishment 
which the Porte could inflict. But further this triumph of 
our diplomacy does not extend. Aristarchi, one of the 
Logothetes of the Grreek Church, and a well-known crea- 
ture of Buasia, has, by orders of the synod, presented to the 
Porte for confirmation the appointment of Anthinos, a 
Greek prelate, no less devoted to Russia than his prede- 
cessor. The new patriarch will, no doubt, follow the steps 
of his precursor in that dignity, though probably hje will act 
with more caution, and abstain from violating openly the 
rights of Great Britain in the Ionian islands.''^ 
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The two last extracts, dated March 18 and 19, are much 
longer, and give us a somewhat clearer idea of the facts of 
the case : — ^ 

" March 18. — The affair of the patriarch is still depend- 
ing. Before Lord Ponsonby could wring &om the Porte 
a reluctant reparation to the insulted honour of the British 
nation, he was compelled to use the strongest language, 
and even to threaten to break off all relation with the 
Imperial Ministers. The degradation of the patriarch was 
communicated to his Excellency the British Ambassador, in 
an official note, which notices that measure on the demands 
of his lordship ; but the Porte has carefully avoided any 
public avowal to that effect, without which the object of the 
British government will be defeated. Again, in the choice 
of a new patriarch, Bicschid Pacha, as if ashamed of the 
concession he had been obliged to make, and determined to 
render it completely nugatory, has employed a svpercherie 
of the most disgraceful and iniquitous nature. A day was 
appointed (Thursday) for the assembling of the synods, in 
order to choose a new patriarch ; but Beschid Pacha, 
through the instrumentality of a Logathetis, one of the 
Bussian whippers-in, caused such members of that assembly 
as were known to be in the imperial interest to be sum- 
moned a day previous (Wednesday) to that fixed on : and 
that illegal meeting immediately named Anthimos to the 
vacant chair. In order to prevent the difficulty of a pro- 
testation on the part of the absent members, Beschid 
Pacha, without a moment^&t delay, presented the election to 
the Sultan for confirmation, and thus secured the patriarchal 
throne to a more devoted slave of Russia than the disgraced 
Gregorios. The predominant influence of Bussia in the 
Greek synod is so well known, and the facility with which 
she can always command a minority of voices so undoubted, 

h2 
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that it is difficult to account for this gratuitous villany of 
Beschid Pacha."" 

"March 19. — Since writing the above, a hatti-scAerrif 
has appeared, of which the following is a translation : — 

" ' Vizier. — According to what has been said in the 
report (of the council), I have examined into the com- 
plaints of the British Ambassador on account of the im- 
proper conduct of the patriarch with regard to the Seven 
Islands, and the judgment of the commission appointed 
by the council of Achem Adlie. As it has been in the 
time of my ancestors of glorious memory, the subjects of 
the different sects of the empire have the right to prac- 
tise freely their religion : and my imperial order is, that the 
chiefs of these sects should be protected from all embarrass- 
ment and difficulty in the exercise of their duties and rights. 
But at the same time they must not abuse these privileges, 
so as to compromise the empire with foreign powers, its 
friends and allies. If the complaints of the above-mentioned 
ambassador related to some religious difficulties between 
the patriarch and the government of the Seven Islands, the 
excuses of the patriarch would have been submitted to the 
ambassador : but, according to the report of the commission, 
the patriarch, not confining himself to the exercise of his 
legal influence, has made use of language really blameable, 
and unworthy of the friendship which exists between our' 
empire and England : and according to thy report, the cul- 
pability of the patriarch having been proved in the council 
general, let him be deposed, and let the bishops choose 
another. — Such is my order." 

" The patriarch, Grregorios, in his examination before the 
commission appointed by the council, asserts that his pub- 
lications to the inhabitants of the Seven Islands had been 
caused by a communication made to him through the British 
Ambassador, by a party of the clergy who had been influ- 

11 
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enced by the government, which contained propositions 
tending to subvert the Greek religion ; that it was his im- 
perious and sacred duty to oppose these heretical measures ; 
and that as these communications were made to him in 
writing, it was necessary to reply to them in the same way. 
To the question. Why he introduced political matter into 
these publications ! he gives no distinct answer. He par- 
ticularly adverts to the falling off of the Greek Socinians, 
[what are they !] and to the education of Greek children in 
Protestant schools ; and protests against ordaining to the 
priesthood any individual who has been instructed at these 
institutions. He asserts his right to the nomination of the 
metropolitan of the Seven Islands ; though he allows that 
this right requires the confirmation, and is subject to the 
control, of the senate and government.'" 

To understand the conduct of the patriarch, we must 
remember that the whole of the new kingdom of Greece 
was formerly, in spiritual matters, subject to him, and 
yielded a willing submission to him ; but that since the 
establishment of that kingdom, the bishops and clergy have 
been compelled to renounce his authority, and to submit to 
that of a holy synod, after the Russian fashion, nominated 
by the government. At this disruption of ancient ties, 
against the wish and conscientious judgment of both par- 
ties, and without any offence committed by the patriarchs, 
not leaving them even a nominal primacy of rank, but 
totally and permanently severing the connexion, it is not 
surprising that they should be highly indignant : nor can 
they be blamed for taking any lawful means to recover what 
they have lost. Besides this, the Greek government has 
patronized the Church Missionary Schools, which naturally 
by association prejudices the patriarch against them. The 
influence of education again, beginning at the wrong end, is 
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telling in the Mediterranean, by producing a disaflfeetion of 
the people towards the bishops and cleigy : so that, apart 
firom the bigotry and ignorance of most of them (which 
must be confessed) they feel a natural dislike of those schools 
and of all their fruits ; and not being able themselves, from 
want of information, to appreciate the grounds upon which 
we object to some of their practices, and therefore not being 
able to foresee any limit to innovation, it is not surprising 
that they are alarmed for the whole fabric of their religion, 
and reject all change as heretical. This is the natural 
consequence of beginning enUghtenment from below, and 
forcing it on by dint of money and worldly power, without 
taking proper means to convince the divinely appointed 
teachers of the people. And indeed there is too much 
reason to believe that some of the teaching of Eur(^)ean 
missionaries is positively erroneous. To say nothing of the 
Greek Socinians, (of whom I do not know how or when 
they sprung up,) the dissenting missionaries mtMft teach 
error : and as those of the Church have associated with 
them and taken them by the hand, how can the Greeks 
make a distinction ! Besides, we know, by their own con- 
fession, that they have been travelling about, prejudicing 
the people against their bishops and clergy. 

From all these combined causes the patriarch feels a not 
unpardonable jealousy of aU innovation ; and finding it sup- 
ported by the civil government, is it surprising, (however 
much to be regretted and however wrong it may be,) that 
he should regard that government as the enemy of his 
Church, and endeavour to prejudice the people againt it ! 
To what extent he went, we are not informed ; but it is evi- 
dent that he is not charged with secret machinations. He 
sent a public answer to a public document. The time co- 
incides with a conspiracy to overthrow the government : but 
it does not appear that he was cognizant of that conspiracy, 
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although, no doubt, he would wish well to it. But alto- 
gether it i9 a melancholy business : and our ambassador's 
demand for his deposition shows, not the depth of his guilt, 
still less any excessive severity on the part of Lord Pon- 
sonby, (who probably acted according to precedent,) but the 
depth of degradation to which the patriarchal dignity is 
fallen, firom its being at the absolute disposal of a despotic 
and unbelieving power. Still there ia this redeeming feature, 
that the farm of election by the bishops themselves is still 
preserved : and may we not hope that, if ever a friendly 
understanding should be re-established between the Greek 
and English churches, by means of the contemplated Medi- 
terranean Bishop, one of the firuits of it will be the restora- 
tion of the patriarchs of Constantinople, not to their ancient 
power, (for the changes in the world render it undesirable,) 
but to their ancient pastoral respectability ; so that they 
may not appear so totally unworthy to sit in the chair of 
Chrysostom, and may become, in time, instead of being 
the shuttlecocks and tools of political agents, the sources of 
spiritual revival to their primitive church. 



APPENDIX, No. II. 



Eadract from the ^^Ecclesiastical Gazette'''' far June^ 1840, 
cofUainifig quotations from the Correspondence of the Bev. 
C. F, Schlienz^ the Christian Knowledge 8ociety*s Agent 
at Malta. 

The English residents in the Levant are entitled, as mem- 
bers of an Episcopal Church, to the personal ministration 
of a Bishop. For as the Bishop of London has forcibly 
observed, an Episcopal Ghm'ch without a Bishop is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The evil, however, is not confined to 
a contradiction in terms alone, but affects materially the 
best interests of the Church. 

On this point our correspondent states, that '^ the regular 
discharge of the Episcopal functions is needful, on account 
of the residents themselves, and especially as regards the 
rising generation. As the rite of confirmation in our 
Church is administered by the Bishop alone, the young 
people of the English congregations in the Levant grow 
up generally without ever having made their public pro- 
fession of religion, and without having been confirmed in 
their most holy faith.^^ This rite, and the due preparation 
for receiving it, are of even greater importance in those 
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countries than here. For, surrounded as these young per- 
sons are by those of a different faith, it is evidently of the 
greatest consequence that they should be both well in- 
structed and well grounded in their own ; and that they 
should have the full benefit of all the ordinances and the 
spiritual blessings which belong to their own Church. If 
they have not these advantages, we ought not to feel 
surprised at their deserting the communion of their own 
Church, and joining themselves to the corruptions and idol- 
atries of Uome. The emissaries of that church are ever on 
the watch, and have succeeded in a few cases in Malta, and 
probably in other places, in perverting some of the more 
ignorant of the members of our church. 

The same necessity exists with regard to the Clergy of 
our Church in these countries. They are frequently placed 
in circumstances of peculiar difficulty, and are in great need 
of Episcopal counsel and support. The stations are so dis- 
tant from each other, that there is little mutual assistance. 
And, generally speaking, the tone of manners, and the 
liabits of the people around them, joined to the influence of 
climate, have a strong tendency to damp the zeal, to depress 
the energies, and to lower the standard of feeling in the 
solitary and secluded pastor. '' Bemoved,^ to use the words 
of our correspondent, " removed as they are from a country 
where the multi&rious and constant exertions of Christian 
benevolence prove a mighty stimulus to pious feeling, and 
transported into regions of spiritual torpor, where the 
nx)tives to religious actions are sought for in practices of 
superstition and fanaticism, and where even the priesthood 
are too frequently ignorant of the word of Cod, it requires 
the most diligent watchfulness in a clergyman to guard 
against the effects of this torpor upon himself: and it 
would be the greatest possible advantage to have the super- 
intendence of a pious and vigilant Father of the Church, 
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who would be able to keep up the standard of chamcter, 
and of intelligence among the clergy .'^^ 

The extent of the necessity may be judged of from an 
enumeration of the clergy, who would come under the super- 
intendence of the Bishop. 

The number of chaplains, civil and military, (which is at 
present grievously inadequate,) and of clergymen settled 
over congregations of the Church of England, who would 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the proposed Bishop, is 
as follows : — Two at Malta, three at Gibraltar (two English 
and one Spanish), two in the Ionian Islands, and one at 
each of the following places : — Lisbon, Smyrna, Oporto, 
Athens, Constantinople, Alexandria, Trieste, Venice, Na- 
ples, Messina, Palermo, Algiers (!), Bome, Leghorn, Flo- 
rence, Genoa, Nice, and Marseilles; and shortly also at 
Jerusalem, where a church is now building. 

Besides these, there are clergymen occasionally officiating 
at other cities. There are also generally about ten or 
twelve naval chaplains in the Mediterranean fleet, who 
require the occasional advice of a Bishop, and who ivould 
be glad to have the opportunity of presenting the youths 
from on board her Majesty^s ships for confirmation. There 
are, moreover, eleven or twelve missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, most of them in English orders, and 
two missionaries of the Episcopal Church of America, 
established within the proposed limits. So that the num- 
ber of clergy under the Bishop'^s jurisdiction would be con- 
siderably more than that of the diocese of Sodor and Man, 
and we believe of some of the Irish dioceses. 

And when we consider that some of the congregations 
would be at least a thousand miles apart, it will be evident 
that the oversight of the clergy thus scattered abroad 
would be enough, and more than enough, for one Bishop to 
undertake. In fact, the stations of Gibraltar, Lisbon, and 
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Oporio, with occasional visits to Gadiz, Malaga, Alicante, 
Barcelona, and other parts of Spain, where the intolerance 
of the Spanish Grovemment prevents, for the present, the 
establishment of any permanent chaplain, would afford suffi- 
cient employment for a second Bishop. And thus the 
Bishop established at Malta would be spared the time and 
hazard of the longer voyages, and would be more aUe to 
attend to the affiurs of the churches and clergy in the 
Levant. 

With regard to the missions established in the Mediter- 
ranean by societies connected with the Church of England, 
our correspondent observes, ^' You are aware that they 
have never been favoured with the superintendence of a 
bishop. Now this is a want which I deem myself warranted 
in sttying has not only very injuriously affected the pros- 
perity of our Church in these parts, but has even prejudiced 
the national character and interests of Great Britain in 
the eyes of the people of the Levant, who have naturally 
inferred from it that she cares little or nothing for the 
national religion; and I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that if measures were taken for the proper supply of this 
want, they would be highly conducive to the best interests 
both of the Church and of the State at home. In making 
this assertion I trust I am not passing a hasty judgment. 
Having spent nearly fourteen years at Malta, and having, 
during that time, visited most places of importance in the 
Levant, and kept up a very extensive correspondence, not 
only with many of the clergy and laity of our own Church, 
but also with a great variety of respectable persons both of 
the Eastern and Western Churches residing in the Levant- 
ine countries, I may perhaps be deemed able to give an 
opinion founded on experience.'' 

" Again, it seems to be worthy of notice, that our mis- 
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sions in the Levant are regarded by the natives and the 
Franks generally as national institutions, and as being con- 
nected not only with the Church but with the Government. 
And though most of the European agents of these mis- 
sions are Germans, yet they are treated as English agents, 
are respected as such, and are expected to act in that 
capacity.'^ 

^^ The argument in favour of a bishop may perhaps derive 
additional strength from the consideration, that although 
the statistics of Europe are as yet but little known in 
the Levant, yet the people have become generally well 
acquainted with the fact, that the Church of England is 
episcopal. This, of course, tells a great deal in our favour 
in the sight of the Eastern Churches, and even in the sight 
of the public authorities of those countries who know of 
none other than episcopal Churches among them. But on 
the other hand, how defective in appearance must our 
missions and our Church establishment present to them 
when, for reasons which they cannot understand, but which 
they will naturaUy suppose to arise from indifference or 
irreligion, we are never permitted to have the visitation 
or the residence of a bishop in the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean ; whilst the missions of the Russians, the French, 
the Austrians, and the Soman Catholic Franks generally, 
are continuaUy backed and honoured by a number of bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs.^' 

Speaking of the importance of this measure with refer- 
ence to the Oriental Church, our correspondent observes, 
" How depressed soever the Eastern Church may be in 
those parts, still the influence of the Christians over public 
affairs is most extensive. The Copts in Egypt are the 
financial managers of the Pasha'*s government ; the Arme- 
nians in Turkey are the merchants and bankers ; the 
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Greeks are the skilful artisans and tradesmen, and the best 
sailors of the Levant ; the Nestorians are the strong and 
peaceful farmers and craftsmen of Mesopotamia. Thus, 
independent of religion, the Christians are still the salt and 
marrow of the Turkish empire ; and without them the body 
of the Turkish nation would have long since become like a 
corrupted and decayed carcass, ready to be devoured by the 
northern eagle.^^ 

But there are subjects of considerable difficulty and deli- 
cacy involved in the question of intercourse with these Ori- 
ental communities ; and nothing is more needful than the 
presence and direction of a bishop to regulate and guide the 
intercourse between the clergy of our own Church and those 
of other churches in those countries. Unquestionably the 
churches and communities of the East generally are in a 
condition which it is painful to contemplate, and it seems to 
be in our power to do much towards their improvement in 
knowledge ; but we must not forget that they are entitled 
to respect as our elder brethren, and require to be tenderly 
dealt with as being equally independent with ourselves. We 
can have no right to interfere with them without their con- 
sent. Almost every person capable of judging of the ques- 
tion now perceives that the attempt to force the adoption of 
European Protestant views upon the ancient churches of 
Asia and Africa would be an unwise course, even if it were 
justifiable. But it is evident to every one who has looked 
into the subject, that much may be done by friendly counsel 
and friendly assistance towards improving their spiritual 
condition upon their own principles. 

Independent of the foregoing considerations, there seem 
to be many other things relating to our Church which are 
urgently required, and which the new ordinary would find 
occasion to set in order. As for instance, to use his endea- 
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TOUTS to provide pastors for all those places in the Mediter- 
ranean countries where there are English residents, but 
where they are at present without the ordinances and mini- 
stiy of their own Church ; and to devise the best means for 
securing these benefits to those who already enjoy them. 
The erecting and endowing of churches, the establishment 
of schools for their children, and the securing to them the 
enjoyment of the rites and privileges of an English Episcopal 
Church, and, in short, whatever may be necessary for the 
advantage and security of our congregations in the Levant : 
these will be among the objects of his mission ; and it can 
hardly be necessary to show that the attainment of these 
objects will be the most effectuaUy secured by the exertions 
of a resident bishop. 

With regard to the qualifications of a bishop for the 
licvant, we entirely concur in the opinion of our corre- 
spondent, that one of those qualifications should be, '^ the 
possession of a truly Catholic spirit, which seeks and esteems 
truth throughout the whole of the Catholic Church of Christ, 
even if it be in churches which are most corrupt and de- 
graded.'^ And again, '' He will greatly need that love 
which is ready to deny oneself for the sake of Christ and 
his Church, undergoing with cheerfulness fatigue and 
hardships, on water and on land, for the sake of administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants of those over whom he is called 
to preside."" 

Nor can we refrain from joining heartily in his concluding 
wish, ^^ Oh that the voice of a wise, pious, and active bishop 
of our Church may soon be heard in the Levant, and may 
be uttered firom Gibraltar to the Bosphorus with all the 
firmness and holy zeal which truth may justly assume, but 
at the same time with all the urbanity, the gentleness, and 
the truly Catholic spirit which have characterized so many 
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of our Fathers and Reformers ! I entertain but little 
doubt that there would be a happy response of praise and 
thanksgiving to Gk>d, and of acknowledgments to the Church, 
from the whole of the sacred string of our missions and 
€$ongreg^tions along the shores of the Mediterranean.*" 



THE END. 
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